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SKETCH OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER. 


Fortune is sometimes as capricious in the gift of renown as in the 
decision of a battle. It not seldom happens that a petty partisan 
fills a larger space in the popular mind than a distinguished subordi- 
nate general, the luster of whose achievements is eclipsed by the 
glory of the army to which he is attached. Just as an active, fear- 
less privateer of one gun is often more talked about than a fifty-gun 
giant of the royal fleet. 

A case in point is that of General Joseph Wheeler, of Alabama, 
long the cavalry chief of the army of Tennessee. So seldom was he 
on detached service, so constantly engaged in looking after the 
interests of the main body, and in executing the orders of his chief, 
that he was hardly ever separated, in the popular mind, from the 
army to which he was attached. And as both in the East and West, 
the cavalry arm rarely participated in the pitched battles, so it has 
come to pass that it and its leaders have little share in the glory of 
the victories. If we but rightly appreciate the duties of the cavalry, 
the necessity of constant vigilance on their part, and the fortitude, 
pluck, and daring which a proper performance of their duties requires, 
we can not hesitate to award them their just meed of praise. General 
Wheeler is a representative of the class referred to. No one can 
read the official reports of Johnston and Bragg without discovering 
how large a part he performed in the labors of the Army of ‘Tennes- 
see, and how much of the successes gained were due to his matchless 
direction of the cavalry force under him. 


Lieutenant-General Joseph Wheeler was born in Augusta, Ga., 
September ro, 1836. In July, 1859, he graduated at West Point and 
was attached to the dragoons. In 1860, he was transferred to the 
mounted riflemen and promoted to a first-lieutenantcy. This rank 
he held till April 22, 1861, when he resigned to take service in the 
Confederate army. From a first-lieutenant he was promoted to the 
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command of the Nineteenth Alabama Regiment. His brilliant career 
began at the battle of Shiloh, where his gallantry and soldiery skill 
attracted the attention of his superiors. A few months after this he 
accompanied Bragg into Kentucky, in command of a brigade of 
cavalry, and was an important factor in many of the important events 
of that campaign. Some time in December, 1863, after Bragg’s return 
from Kentucky, Wheeler was made his cavalry chief, and Forrest 
was ordered to report to him and assist in an expedition intended for 
the recapture of Fort Donelson. The story goes that Forrest was 
much dissatisfied with Wheeler’s promotion. The new chief was 
small in stature, and being about twenty-four years old then, and 
youthful looking, presented quite a contrast to the tall and careworn 
Forrest. It is said (and whether true or false it matters little), that 
Forrest told General Bragg, with an oath, that no man who wore 
number five boots could command him. ‘The two co operated but 
once, we believe, and failed in the undertaking. The brilliant but 
eccentric methods of Forrest strongly contrasted with the ‘bookish 
of the gifted West Pointer. Each returned to his respect- 
ive post, for which nature and education best fitted him; the one to 
be the cavalry chief of a great army, to aidin the execution of the stra- 
tegic plans of his commanding-general with uniform success, the other 


theoric 


to grow from a brilliant partisan into a general of surpassing genius. 

Without following the subject of this brief sketch through his 
whole military career, we will simply select, for the purpose of illus- 
trating his great merit as a cavalry chief, perhaps the most trying 
period of his life, It is from the 5th to the 31st of May, 1864, 
when he, ina great measure, shared the honor of Johnston’s masterly 
retreat from Dalton to the south bank of the Etowah. 

On the 5th of May, *the whole cavalry force of the Army of Ten- 
nessee did not exceed 2,300, while that of Sherman’s army amounted 
to about 17,000 men. About the rrth, Martin’s division reported, 
and about the 18th, Jackson’s division arrived. From Johnston’s 
narrative, Wheeler appears to have been always intrusted with dis- 
covering the designs of the enemy, and on many occasions to have 
inflicted considerable loss upon him. Indeed considering his laconic 
style, except when vindicating a strategic move or showing up the 
errors of the administration, it is quite a compliment to be men- 
tioned at all and much more so, to be mentioned in terms of ap- 
proval. Yet Wheeler is frequently mentioned, and favorably, too. 

“On the 5th day of May,* fighting began with the Confederate ad- 


* Johnston’s Narrative, page 304. 
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vance guard. On the 7th, the Federal army moved forward annoyed 
and delayed in its advance by dismounted Confederate cavalry. On 
the oth, Wheeler * with Dibrell’s and Allen’s brigades, encountered 
5,000 Federal cavalry at Varnell’s station, defeated them, and 
captured a hundred prisoners and a standard. On the 11th, Wheeler 
was sent with his available cavalry, about 2,200 men, to go around 
the north end of Rocky Face Ridge, and learn in which direction 
the Federals were moving. 

‘©The task was performed in spite of the great number of Federal 
cavalry looking after Sherman’s flanks. On the way Stoneman’s 
division was met and beaten with a loss of 150 prisoners, and sev- 
eral hundred wagons destroyed. Upon the information furnished by 
Wheeler, that Sherman was moving towards his (Johnston’s) left, the 
Confederate general now evacuated Dalton. On the 13th, Wheeler 
brought up the rear and facing the Federal 4th corps, forced it to 
halt at Tilton, till General Hood could dispose his corps and make 
preparations to hold his ground. On the 14th, Wheeler was directed 
to ascertain the position and formation of the enemy’s left.+ ‘The 
performance of this service involved him in much desultory fight- 
ing.” It was successfully executed and Johnston in consequence, 
furiously assaulted the Federal left. On the 15th, the enemy’s cav- 
alry, having made a raid on Hood’s rear, were driven off by Wheeler 
and pursued two miles, the victor capturing two standards and forty 


prisoners. On the r6th, Joinston was again forced, by Sherman 
crossing the Oostenaula, to abandon his new line and cross the river, 


keeping off the pursuing Federals with his cavalry. On the 18th, 
Wheeler, supported by Cheatham, succeeded in keeping the head of 
the Federal column at a convenient distance. 

**On the 2oth, the Etowah was crossed, and the infantry rested,but 
Wheeler was kept busy. On the 22d, he was ordered to recross the 
Etowah, and to ascertain in what direction the Federals were mov- 
ing. This he soon accomplished and on the 24th, after defeating the 
troops guarding a large supply train near Cassville, he brought off 
seventy loaded wagons and teams, 300 equipped horses and mules, 
and 182 prisoners, having burned more wagons than he brought away. 

‘*In tne fight near the New Hope Church, on the 27th, Wheeler 
with two brigades met the Federal infantry column and drove back 
the leading brigade, taking about forty prisoners.” 

This brief enumeration, taken from Johnston’s narrative, of 
the work done by General Wheeler in the month of May, 1864, illus- 


* Johnston’s Narrative, page 314. ¢ Johnston’s Narrative, page 310 
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trates the arduous duties of the cavalry and shows to some extent 
the genius possessed by Wheeler for using most effectively the cavalry 
arm of the service. We see, from the foregoing, that he was almost 
constantly in the saddle, and that his duties were, not only to find out 
the intentions of the enemy, but to annoy his trains and connections 
and to cover the withdrawal of Johnston’s infantry. If it be thought 
that, notwithstanding all this, the ordinary perils of infantry life were 
avoided, and that the cavalry were merely mounted policemen, and 
rarely exposed to the dangers of a deadly conflict, a reply is furnished 
by Johnston’s list of killed and wounded. Upon examination, it ap- 
pears that the per cent. of loss in the infantry, during the month of 
May, notwithstanding the fact that there were several bloody engage- 
ments, did not exceed fourteen per cent., while in Wheeler’s divi- 
sion the loss was more than eighteen per cent. 

It is not proposed to follow further in detail the career of Wheeler 
as the cavalry chief of the Army of the Tennessee. Through the 
months of June and July, until Johnston was superseded, he is fre- 
quently mentioned as achieving important successes. Every move- 
ment made by Johnston, in that masterly retreat, was apparently in 
consequence of information obtained by Wheeler, who seems, indeed, 
never to have been deceived, and so implicit was the confidence 
placed by Johnston in his ability, that, just before he was removed, 
he laid all his plans for attacking the enemy as he crossed Peach 
Tree creek, ‘‘ trusting to General Wheeler’s vigilance for the neces- 
sary information.’ After the abandonment of Atlanta by Hood, 
Wheeler did not accompany him to Nashville, but remained south. 

Recruiting his command by organizing the scattered bands of 
Confederates in Georgia, he did all that lay in his power to contract 
the desolating course of Sherman’s scourge. Foraging parties were 
set upon and the black swarms of savage bummers driven towards 
the main line of march. 

The cavalry on the flanks were resisted and often when supported 
by infantry were driven back with slaughter by Wheeler. When 
nothing else could be done, he hung obstinately upon their rear and 
flanks, giving them rest neither by day or by night. To judge from 
Sherman’s and Kilpatrick’s reports, Wheeler only was ‘‘ the enemy.” 

In February, 1865, we find Wheeler playing a conspicuous part in 
the last campaign of the Western army. 

Lee still held Grant at bay, but Sherman was marching through 
the Carolinas, getting perilously near his rear. The Army of the 
‘Tennessee had been all broken up by Hood’s disastrous campaign. 
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When ordered to take command of the troops of the department 
of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, and the remnant of the 


Army of Tennessee, Johnston could muster but 14,000 men in all. 
His old command had dwindled to about 5,000, but there were some 
of the old heroes who were an army in themselves. There were 
Stewart, and Cheatham, and Hardee. The gallant Cleburne, with 
others, had fallen. Wheeler had avoided the destructive campaign 
of Hood, and, in spite of his arduous duties since, while hanging 
on Sherman’s rear, the old division had greatly increased in num- 
bers. His care, and management, and reputation enabled him now 
to muster 3,000 men under his old commander—more than one-fifth 
of the army. 

As in the retreat from Dalton Wheeler was always at the breach, 
so in the last days of the Confederacy he was not wanting. 

‘If it was praiseworthy to watch and dare when there was hope of 
final victory, what was it now, when despair had seized the masses ? 
In spite of almost certain defeat, he, with other gallant leaders, still 
girded for the fray, and inspired the soldiers by example. On 
his last retreat, Johnston says: ‘ My only object in continuing the 
war was to obtain fair terms of peace.’’ How true were the hearts 
that did not falter then ? 

Though outnumbered ten to one, Johnston maneuvered and fought 
as if he was sure to win. He seized every advantage and struck his 
adversary at every exposed point. 

The troops responded with alacrity, and among them all none 
more cheerfully than Wheeler’s division. Upon all occasions it was 
called upon and never failed to repel the foe. But one action will 
be mentioned to show how to the last it responded to the voice of its 
gifted leader. At Bentonville, after inflicting a serious punishment 
upon the pursuing Federals, Johnston retired across Mill creek. 
Wheeler was ordered to hold the bridge to cover the retreat. ‘‘ The 
Federals,” says Johnston, ‘‘made repeated efforts to force the pas- 
sage but failed in all, after brave efforts in which three color-bearers 
fell within fifty feet of the Confederate rear guard.” 

The resistance was continued till the news of Lee’s surrender ar- 
rived, when there was a suspension of hostilities. 

At the close of the war Wheeler accepted the situation and with 
all the energy of his nature pursued the avocations of peace. He 
settled at Wheeler, Alabama, where he has a delightful home. He 
represented his district in the last Congress, and was as untiring as 
when in command of a division. He wields the pen as readily as 
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the sword, and his public addresses and speeches are models of fine 
composition. He has publisheda volume of ‘‘Cavalry Tactics,’ and 
is now engaged upon a comparative history of the battles of the late 
war. 


| Written for the Bivovac.] 


THE “FIGHTING” FORTY-EIGHTH TENNESSEE REGIMENT. 


Among all the commands of the war, there is not one that attain- 
ed more honor and distinction than the old brigade of General Pat- 
rick R. Cleburne. The names of Stonewall Jackson, N. Bedford 
Forrest, and Patrick R. Cleburne will be ever limned on the brightest 
pages of history. While much glory and honor will gather around 
their illustrious names, it is but just that those brave and unhonored 
soldiers, who, in some degree, contributed to their greatness, shell 
not be forgotten. 

Who were the men that made Stonewall Jackson great? Virgin- 
ians! Who were these men that made the name of Forrest the 
pride of his friends, and the terror of his foes? ‘Tennesseeans! 
What troops fought under Cleburne and contributed to form the 
wreath of ivy and laurel that will ever cluster around his name? 
General Cleburne himself was from Helena, Arkansas. But what 
troops first composed his old brigade, and did so much to assure the 
future greatness of their commander? For the benefit of history we 
want to speak of one ‘‘/rtd/e” regiment that followed the fortunes of 
that grand and chivalrous general, until their banner was furled to be 
no more unfurled forever at Greensboro, N. C. 

General Cleburne’s first and original brigade was composed of the 
following troops: ‘The Second ‘Tennessee, commanded by Colonel 
William B. Bute, now our honored and loved Governor of Tennessee, 
the Twenty-third, Twenty-fourth, and ‘Thirty-fifth Tennessee, Sixth 
Mississippi, and Fifteenth Arkansas. After the battle of Shiloh, the 
fighting Forty-eighth, commanded by Colonel G. H. Nixon, was at- 
tached to Cleburne’s brigade. ‘There were two Forty-eighth ‘Ten- 
nessee Regiments. One was commanded by Colonel W. M. Voor- 
hies, and was surrendered at Fort Donelson under General Buckner. 
The fighting Forty-eighth was composed of that portion of the Ferty- 
eighth and Fifty-fourth Tennessee Regiments that ‘ cut their way out,” 
as did Floyd, Pillow, and Forrest. 

Now, it is of this same little Forty-eighth Tennessee Regiment, who 
were brave and gallant men and whose blood made rich the soil 0 
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nearly every battle field of the war, and who contributed so much to 
the honor and glory and just renown of General Patrick R. Cleburne, 
that this imperfect sketch is written. 

After the battle of Shiloh, General Cleburne was promoted to Ma- 
jor-General, and General Lucius J. Polk took command of Cleburne’s 
old brigade. It was formed of the following regiments: Second 
Tennessee (Bates), commanded by Colonel Butler; Third and Fifth 
Confederate Tennessee, Colonel J. A. Smith; Thirty-fifth ‘Tennes- 
see, Colonel B. J. Hill; the fighting Forty-eighth Tennessee, Colonel 
G. H. Nixon; and First Arkansas, Colonel J. W. Colquit. These 
were the troops called the old Cleburne brigade. And like the men 
of the old Stonewall brigade, are always proud to have had such dis- 
tinguished honor conferred upon them. 

The ‘‘ fighting” or little Forty-eighth Tennessee Regiment was or- 
ganized at Corinth, April, 1862, with the following officers; Colonel G. 
H. Nixon, Lieutenant-Colonel T. R. Haghes, Major J. ‘I. Younger. 

It was in the battle of Plum Orchard, in which Colonel Ben. J. 
Hill’s Thirty-fifth Tennessee Regiment lost so heavily. Captain H. 
G. Evans commanded a company of forty sharpshooters, and Lieu- 
tenant King, the next in command, was mortally wounded. The 
“fighting ’’ Forty-eighth Tennessee was identified with the army on 
the retreat to Corinth and at Tupelo until Bragg’s army made the 
movement into Kentucky. 

When Bragg commenced his march into Kentucky they were at 
Knoxville, Tenn. Leaving Knoxville about the 12th of August, 
and marching through Powers’ Gap and flanking Cumberland Gap, 
they struck the Yankee line of connection at Barboursville, captur- 
ing a wagon train, about two hundred mules, harness, wagons, and 
provisions, and capturing Colonel T. M. Swan with whom Colonel 
Evans lived in Louisville at the close of the war. 

The night before the battle of Richmond, Ky., Metcalfe’s Yan- 
kee Cavalry attacked the “fighting” Forty-eighth in camp. ‘The 
sharpshooters, commanded by Captain Evans, were quickly thrown 
forward and ordered to attack with vigor. ‘They raised the ‘* rede/ 
yell,” charged and captured fifty prisoners and horses. Remaining 
in position until daylight the next morning, they then moved forward 
and passed over the big hill, about three miles; then commenced 
the battle of Richmond, in which the ‘ fighting” Forty-eighth ‘Ten- 
Nessee captured the Ninety-fifth Ohio Regiment, all armed with 
Springfield muskets, which were brand new and had never been 


fired; so they quickly exchanged their old duck and ball for these. 
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The Forty-eighth was on the right of Cleburne’s brigade, passing 
through a meadow and driving the enemy througha graveyard. This 
is where the hard fizhting of Cleburne’s brigade was done. Here 
Colonel G. H. Nixon was wounded and General Cleburne was struck 
by a minie ball right in the middle of his mouth, the ball glancing, 
tearing out by the roots every tooth on that side. Also, General 
Lucius J. Polk was struck in the middle of the forehead the 
ball ranging upward, tearing his scalp; which scar marks his 
head to-day. Also, here is where the gallant boy-soldier, Colonel 
Butler, of the Second Tennessee, was killed—at that time the 
youngest colonel in the Confederate army, being only twenty years 
old. Cleburne’s brigade consisted of the Fifteenth Arkansas, For- 
ty-eighth, Thirty-fifth, and Second Tennessee Regiments. 

The ‘boy’ colonel of the Second was in advance, and by his 
side was his brave and fiery adjutant, afterwards Colonel William 
Hale. Cleburne’s brigade moved in solid column across. this 
meadow, that drank the blood of the bravest of the brave. Colonel 
Ben. Hill’s horse was killed and he wounded in several places, but 
not sufficient to make him quit the field. His loud voice booming 
like a cannon, ordering the men to charge and bayonet the blue- 
coated rascals, etc. 

At the battle of Richmond the “fighting” Forty-eighth lost 
seventy-eight killed and wounded. ‘The Yankees were routed and 
driven from their position and the Forty-eighth followed them to 
Paris and Cynthiana and then back to Lexington, where they inaug- 
urated a Governor of Kentucky. 

Cleburne’s brigade was in charge of Lexington when Morgan’s 
men came in—when there was such a ‘ringing of bells as had never 
been heard before.”  Church-bells, town-bells, dinner-bells, sheep- 
bells, cow-bells, blacksmiths’ anvils, and triangles, and old clevises— 
everything that had a ring to it was rung in honor of Kentucky’s 
brave cavalrymen. 

The citizens gave each of the boys a nice suit of clothes, and 
filled their haversacks with all the good things they wanted. But the 
best thing a soldier could ever think of was plenty of buttermilk. 

The Forty-eighth was in the advance when they went to Florence, 
Ky. It went within two miles of Covington, and could have taken 
Cincinnati. But the boys had not enjoyed city life for some time, 
and the luxuries connected therewith, so they just tipped their hats 
to Cincinnati and left. Passing through Williamstown one young 
lady was waving a Confederate flag, and saying: ‘‘Go it my draze 
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Southern boys; L’m for you, tf vou are skedaddling !”’ 
the Forty-eighth marched through Barbour county, and when a sol- 
dier would ask for buttermilk the old citizens would fill their canteens 


From there 


with Bourbon whisky. ‘They thought buttermilk meant Bourbon 
whisky. 

Leaving those good old towns and citizens of Cynthiana, Frank- 
fort, and Lexington, and marching rapidly, they came to Harrodsburg 
on the night of the 7th of October. From here they marched to 
Perryville, October 8th, where one of the hardest and bloodiest bat- 
tles of the war was fought. ‘The Forty-eighth was ordered into 
action near the burning barn, where General Cleburne was again 
wounded in the leg, and his horse killed, and General Lucius J. 
Polk was wounded in the arm. ‘The next day they fell back to Camp 
Dick Robinson, and destroyed enough provisions and property to 
have made a ‘‘corner” on pickled pork on Wall street, New York. 

The Forty-eighth was not in the battle of Murfreesboro, being on 
post-duty at Shelbyville at the time, but took part in the skirmish 
near Tullahoma, where General Stearnes was killed. 

While Bragg’s army was at Chattanooga, the fighting Forty- 
eighth was detailed to guard the Tennessee river, and was on guard 
until a few days before the battle of Chickamauga. At Chickamauga 
it was Cleburne’s old brigade, then commanded by General Lucius 
J. Polk, that made the first breach in the enemy’s line, from which 
commenced the route of Rosecrans’ army, the Forty-eighth and 
Second Tennessee making the last charge and rush that broke the 
Federal lines. 

After the battle of Chickamauga, Colonel Ben Hill’s fighting 
Thirty-fifth, and the fighting Forty-eighth Tennessee were consoli- 
dated, when the little fighting Forty-eighth was detailed as a bat- 
talion of sharpshooters, commanded by Captain, afterward Colonel 
Henry G. Evans, of the fighting Forty-eighth, and Colonel W. M. 
Voorhies’ Forty-eighth Tennessee Regiment. 

Below find the order severing connection with Polk’s brigade and 
Cleburne’s division. 

This is what General Cleburne thought of that gallant little band 
who had never faltered in battle, or shrunk from any duty, it mattered 
not how arduous or unpleasant it may have been. And while General 
Cleburne’s name will be ever cherished and loved by the old soldiers, 
and the whole people of the South, yet the little Forty-eighth which 
contributed so much to his success should not be forgotten. 

The following order will speak for itself. It is a genuine order, 
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with Cleburne’s own signature, now in the hands of Colonel Henry 
G. Evans: 

{Special Order.] 

HEADQUARTERS CLEBURNE’S DIVISION, 1 

In the field, July 15, 1864. § 


I. By direction of General Johnston, the Forty-eighth Tennessee Regiment 


No,-—— 


is relieved from duty with this division, and will report to Brigadier-General 
Quarles, for incorporation with Colonel Voorhies’ Forty-eighth Tennessee. In 
severing his connection with this small, but noble remnant of this regiment, 
justice, as well as feeling, prompts General Cleburne to express his admiration 
of the gallant and soldierly conduct its members have ever manifested while 
under his command. Richmond, Ky., Perryville, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, 
Ringgold, Ga., have been inscribed upon its colors, and the names of the vic- 
tories of the present trying campaign may justly be placed there. As a battalion 
of sharpshooters, its courage, skill, and endurance have been tested and proven 
in innumerable bloody skirmishes. The handful to which it is reduced attests 
how conspicuous a part it must have borne in building up the glorious reputation 
of the brigade and division, which it is about to be separated from. General 
Cleburne bids you a soldier’s farewell, and trusts that he may deserve and retain 
through life the good will and kind feeling which he bears to each surviving 
member of the Forty-eighth Tennessee. 

By command of Major-General Cleburne. 

J. A. BUCK, A. A. General. 
For CapTAIN HENRY G. EVANS, 
Commanding Lorty-eighth Tennessee. 
HEADQUARTERS CLEBURNE’S DIVISION, 
July 15, 1864. f 

Captain H. G. Evans, Forty eighth Tennessee Regiment, having been or- 
dered to appear before the Board for promotion, I take pleasure in stating that 
he has been under my immediate command since soon after the battle of Shi- 
Joh, a portion of which time he has been in command of his regiment and 
proved himself competent for the position for which he is to be examined. He 
is brave and intelligent in action anda good disciplinarian in camp, and I have 
no hesitation in recommending his case for the favorable consideration of the 
Board. 

P. R. CLEBURNE, A/ajor- General. 

The little Forty-eighth was then consolidated with Voorhies’ 
Forty-eighth Tennessee, and was in all the engagements of the Hood 
campaign. The regiment had one little picnic worthy of mention; 
General P. H. Reynolds, of Arkansas, of our Walthall’s division, 
was ordered to report to General W. H. Jackson, and one of his 
regiments being on picket, General Quarles was requested to fur 
nish a regiment, and the compliment fell on the consolidated Forty- 
eighth Tennessee Regiments, Colonel Evans in command. We had 


a quick ride by rail to Lovejoy station, and there we were attacked 
by a detachment of Federals which we gallantly defeated. Found 
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they had burned Beer creek bridge, and we had to return to Johns- 
town; there we found General Kilpatrick’s cavalry command, about 
four thousand. We skirmished with them that night, the 19th of 
August, and the next morning our engineer reported that we must 
get water for our engine. We returned to Lovejoy station for that 
purpose, and just as we pulled into Lovejoy, we, for the first time, 
found General Jackson in front of Kilpatrick, and he informed Gen- 
eral Reynolds that he was the right man, time, and place. We just 
had time to form as the enemy made a gallant charge upon us. We 
repulsed them in a few minutes, running them over General Ross’ 
Texas brigade. ‘They killed a great many of them as they rushed 
pellmell to the rear. We lost about fifteen men killed and wounded, 
and killed, wounded, and captured about two hundred of the enemy. 
This was a great relief to the boys to get out of the breastworks and 
airthemselves. After this picnic we returned to our brigade and 
took part in the battle Lick Skillet Road, July 28, and were there de- 
tailed to support a battery, which was the post of honor on that field. 
We were in the rear guard under General Walthall, commanded by 
General Forrest and surrendered at Greensboro, N. C.; were in the 
battle of Goldsboro and Bentonville, N. C. 


ADVENTURES OF A CONFEDERATE. 
CHAPTER ‘THIRTEENTH, 

In the meanwhile, let us go back to the men who had the horses 
incharge. After the company entered the sawgrass, the corporal 
commanding the relief guard in charge of the horses concluded that 
the best and most eligible site for him to choose to await conclusions 
would be on the north side of the swamp, whither he at once re- 
pared. ‘The report of the guns from the battle on the island could 
easily be heard from the position they occupied, but it was hardly 


possible to tell how the contest was going. ‘The guard awaited re- 
sults with intense suspense. ‘They had every faith in the courage 


and capacity of their officers and the bravery of their companions, 
but they had no idea of the strength of the enemy or of their situa- 
tion. Their numbers might be so great as to utterly overwhelm the 
troop. If so, their own fate was sealed. Their ignorance of the 
situation, the vast solitude by which they were surrounded, their en- 
forced inaction, gave active exercise to their excited imaginations, 
until the suspense became terrible. ‘Thus it ever is, the most diffi- 
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cult task in life is to bear with patience; the most unbearable situa. 
tion is waiting for the unknown; the most agonizing and terrible cop. 
dition is to be bound hand and foot, awaiting in impotent suspense 
the happening of some event which may exalt or crush us. By-and. 
by the sounds of the conflict ceased, but which side was victorious 
the guard did not know. But a short while after their attention was 
attracted by the sudden firing of the sawgrass by the Indians. They 
did not see the Indians, but they saw the fire and saw with what 


rapidity it gained ground. ‘They saw its great, fiery tongues leaping 


out, like the tongues of the serpent, licking up the grass fifty anda 
hundred feet ahead of the main volume, which rolled onward likea 
giant ocean wave. 

It was the grandest sight any of them had ever seen, and their 
undivided attention was riveted upon the movements of the fire, 
Their own position, so far as the fire was concerned, was one of con- 
paratively no danger, as the wind was blowing from them, and the 
short grass of the prairie was not likely to burn much in the face of 
an adverse wind. ‘The rapid spread of the fire, however, in the saw 
grass, rendered it impossible to communicate with the island, even 
could a horse traverse the soft, muddy ground of the intervening 
everglade. They were, therefore, compelled to remain passive on 
lookers, and await results, no matter what shape they might assume. 
They had little fear, so far as they themselves were personally con- 
cerned, of being attacked just then, by the Indians. It was fullya 
quarter of a mile from the everglade in front of them where the fire 
was raging, and more than that distance from the swamp to the south, 
While to the north and north-east it must have been at least four or 
five miles to the nearest wooded island. The whole surrounding 
space being the open prairie as they fully believed. They could, 
therefore, rest in security, as no one could approach within a quarter 
of a mile without being at once discovered. So, with the caution to 
the men to keep a lookout, the corporal devoted his entire attention 
to the progress of the fire, and with the full intention of obeying the 
corporal and keeping a lookout, the men, too, with one accord gave 
their attention to the fire. And so grand and varied were its move- 
ments, and so intense the desire to know the fate of their comrades 
on the island and the effect the fire would have upon that fate, that 
they forgot the caution commanded by the corporal—forgot all else 
but the raging war of the elements, and their companions upon the 
island. From this condition of absorption and suspense, they were 
rudely awakened by the sudden sound of the Indian’s rifles, and the 
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horrible warwhoop of the savages immediately behind them. The on- 
set of their relentless and wily foe was too unexpected to give time 
for concerted resistance. It was momentarily as wild a scene of con- 
fusion as can be conceived. ‘The horses reared and plunged and 
broke loose from those holding them, the majority being seized by 
the Indians before they could effect their escape. Five of the men 
were slain outright, together with quite a number of the horses. <A 
rambling fire was returned by the residue of the guard, but ineffect- 
ively, their principal object being to get off with as many horses as 
possible. There was no time to count noses, or exchange courtesies. 
Every man shifted for himself. With great good luck the corporal 
and the remainder of his guard, shook themselves clear of their foes, 
but without securing any of the cattle, except those they were on; 
luckily these were among the best in the troop. ‘The number of In- 
dians who had attacked them did not exceed twenty-five, and had the 
men been as watchful as their situation required, they could have 
beaten the enemy off or at the least have kept out of their reach. 
But their carelessness was criminal. What little they had seen of the 
Indians so far, should have taught them a better lesson. ‘The whole 
fault of the surprise, lay with the corporal in charge ; for in war, as 
in every other relation of life, what the leader is, the men will be. 
Men are like children, they imitate the worst faults of their superiors, 
and are more forcibly impressed by example than by precept. 

Our corporal felt that the responsibility of this awful accident 
rested upon his shoulders, and, as he was an intelligent, conscien- 
tious fellow, a man of much sensibility, this feeling of responsibility 
weighed heavily upon his heart. He saw the slaughter of his com- 
panions, and the knowledge, that to his carelessness they owed their 
death, crushed his soul with a bitterness of remorse far surpassing 
that of any previous action of his life. He felt that he could not live 
and face his captain and companions again. He could not live and 
tell the Widow Clifton that, because of his negligence, her bright- 
eyed boy, Johnnie, came to his death. The thought was like a sharp 
thorn to his aroused conscience—it pricked him on to desperate 
action. By this time, those who escaped were moving with speed 
across the prairie, with the foe in hot pursuit ; but they had not gone 
far before they came to a gully, hitherto unperceived and unknown. 


It ran from the everglade across the prairie, in a roundabout way 


toward the neighboring swamp, and was, in reality, the same creek 
passed by the rangers going to the island, and could not be seen 
until you stood right upon its banks. A shallow creek of water 
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coursed along its sandy bottom. I[t was by this gully the Indians 
had come upon their rear with such murderous effect. As soon as 
our corporal saw this gully, he made up his mind. He urged the 
men to cross, and, wheeling his horse, he turned upon the enemy, 
There was a wild and deadly light in his eyes—desperate resolution 
was stamped upon his brow, and his clenched jaws told of the intent 
to effect the escape of his comrades, if it cost his own life. His turn 
astonished the on-coming savages, and they in turn half-halted, half. 
wheeled to the right. But the corporal did not hesitate; he dashed 
with the spirit of madness upon his foe. Taking aim with his car- 
bine at the leading savage, he fired with deadly certainty. The 
Indian, with a yell, leaped from his saddle and fell to the earth a 
corpse. Drawing his pistols, our corporal fired again and again, 
with what effect it was difficult to tell, so far as the injury inflicted 
upon the enemy was concerned, but his action had the effect of stop- 
ping the advance of the enemy, and of enabling the guard to cross 
the gulch in safety. Seeing this, the officer wheeled his horse as 
though to follow them, but whether such was his intent or not will 
never be ascertained, for a bullet from a gun of one of the savages 
entered his brain, and the spirit of the gallant fellow passed from 
earth. Here, where he had fallen in as grand an effort to redeem 
his fault as man could exhibit, his body was afterwards found by 
Captain Ross and given burial. — It would be a harsh thing to say of 
the residue of the guard, that they deserted their corporal and offered 
him no aid in his peril, nor could such be truthfully said of them. 
The fact was, that in obedience to his command, they hurried down 
the steep bank of the gully and across its water-bed, which was 
shallow, and some fifty or more feet in width. Nor did they, in the 
rapidity and confusion of their passage, notice the absence of their 
officer. ‘They heard, as a matter of course, the sound of the shots, but 
supposed they emanated from the Indians, and had no realization of 
the true state of the case until they reached the top of the bank 
on the opposite side, when, for the first time, learning of the absence 
of the corporal, they looked back just in time to see him fall from his 
horse, shot through the brain. It was too late to render him aid, 
but even then, George Rawson, as brave a youngster as ever bestrode 
a horse, called for volunteers to bring off his dead body. But more 
prudent counsels prevailed, and the small band resumed its flight. 
The diversion made by the corporal had given them a considerable 
start, and owing to the hesitation and confusion of their pursuers 
they were enabled greatly to widen the distance between them. 
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The moving objects to the north-east, seen by Captain Ross’ 
party, when they reached the first scene of action, were the remnant 
of the guard, followed by the Indians mounted on the rangers’ 
horses, vanishing in the distance among the palmetto islands, which 


lay grouped thereaway. On they went, pursuers and pursued, with 
a distance of about a quarter of a mile between them. The pursued 
were gaining ground slowly, and their ultimate safety was a mere 
question of animal endurance. The Indians had early recognized 
the fact that the soldiers were mounted upon the fleetest horses, but 
the difference in speed was not so great as to shut off all hopes of a 
final capture. Both sides saw that success or failure would depend 
on the relative powers of lasting of the two sets of horses. ‘There 
was otherwise no chance of escape. Although the islands they were 
threading were numerous, they were too small to hide so many men 
and horses. Were the party smaller, then, indeed, it might be dif- 
ferent. ‘The main hope of the soldiers was that the horses might 
last until they met the wagons and re-enforcements ordered by the 
captain the night before. Their calculation was that these had 
‘struck camp,” and were now on their way to rejoin the command. 
If this calculation was correct, the train would be upon the ‘‘ old 
military road” leading from Fort Kissimee to Fort Bassinger, and 
probably two-thirds of the way upon their route. With this idea in 
their mind, the pursued took a north-easterly course, hoping to reach 
the road and obtain shelter with the wagon train, of whose coming 
the Indians knew nothing. ‘The sole purpose and intent of the In- 
dians was to run their enemy down before they could reach their 
camp at Fort Kissimee. Both sides husbanded the strength of their 
horses as much as possible, the savages relying upon their superior 
knowledge of the country for obtaining such advantages as would 
enable them to succeed in their undertaking. At last the boys 
‘struck’ the old military trail, and, buoyed up with fresh spirits by 
their luck in so doing, they let their horses go a shade faster. They 
had just rounded one of the largest islands they had yet passed when 
afew hundred yards in front they saw a company of mounted men 
coming along the road in a sharp trot. They at once recognized 
them as fellow-soldiers, and setting spurs to their own animals, were 
soon alongside. In a few words the situation was made known to 
the officer in charge, Captain Abner Johnston, a gallant Floridian 
who had been an old Indian fighter, and was up to all the stratagems 
of border warfare. None quicker to grasp a situation than he, and 
no one capable of seizing and utilizing all the advantages of position 
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and circumstances, he at once formed his plan of action, which 
was to ambush the savages in the edge of the neighboring island, 
alongside of which the road ran. This was instantly done. There 
was ample time to get in position, as the pursued had increased 
their distance since reaching the road to very near a half mile. 

It was arranged that the pursued, as soon as the Indians came in 
view, would resume their flight, but in such a way as to make the 
savages believe their horses had let down. Everything happened as 
expected. The Indians turned to the head of the island; they beheld 
their prey almost within their grasp, apparently belaboring their tired 
horses with might and main. With wild yells they dashed onward, 
Closer and closer they came. The next moment they were opposite 
the ambush; the next, a volley of carbines poured their deadly con- 
tents into the ranks of the thoroughly-surprised Indians. Every sad- 
dle was emptied, but notall of them by the death of the rider. Those 
who were not killed or badly wounded jumped off their horses and 
struck into the wooded island. The horses were all re-captured, and 
then Captain Johnston set about catching those of the red devils 
who had escaped into the island. In this he was perfectly successful, 
not one getting away, except the negro chief, Abram, who was in 
command of the Indians, but who managed to secrete himself in 
some hole or corner where he could not be found. It was not, how- 
ever, known that he was with the Indians, or closer search would 
most certainly have been made. The affair took most of the after- 
noon, and by the time Captain Johnston got ready to start again the 
evening was so far advanced that he concluded to camp on the spot 
for the night. Before, however, going into camp he sent out a detail 
of men and horses to look for Captain Ross. About bedtime the 
detail returned with the captain and his wearied and worn-out men. 
In the bed of the gully Captain Ross had found a number of his horses 
feeding quietly near the spot where he had discovered and buried the 
gallant corporal. ‘The boys slept that night without rocking. A 


more fatigued set could hardly have been found. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


Mr. SPARROWGRASS says that during the war he belonged to the 
‘“VYonkers Home Guard,” and that one of the rules of the company 
was that it should not leave Yonkers except in case of invasion. 
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[Written for the Bivovac.] 


IMPRESSMENTS IN 1786—THE SEIZURE OF A COW. 


In the year 1786, a military expedition, under the command of 
General George Rogers Clark, was organized at Louisville, for the 
purpose of chastising the Wabash Indians, in the Illinois Territory. 
Most of the soldiers called into service were the militia of the coun- 
try, and had to be equipped and supplied. In former expeditions 
the militia had assembled at the point designated, armed and sup- 
plied; but in this instance there was an ominous want of the things 
necessary for the success of the enterprise. When the people were 
called upon to furnish the little army with the articles needed, they 
answered that they had nothing to spare; and to the applications of 
persons acting as quartermasters and contractors, they gave an 
emphatic ‘‘no!” In this refusal to supply the needs of the soldiers, 
there was a foreshadowing of the result of the expedition, if it had 
been wisely interpreted. The heart of the people was not in the 
movement, and the same repugnance which at first refused the sup- 
plies, in the end broke out in insubordination, which clothed the 
army with disgrace instead of crowning it with glory. 

Colonel Alexander Scott Bullitt, afterwards a member of the con- 
vention which formed Kentucky’s first Constitution, and_presi- 
dent of that which made the second, was then county lieutenant of 
Jefferson, and it became necessary for him to issue an order for the 
impressment of such articles as were needed for the expedition. 
Colonel Bullitt was more of a civilian than soldier, and being, more- 
over, a kind-hearted man, did not like to give the authority required 
for forcibly taking the property of his feilow-citizens for military 
uses. But the soldiers were in the field, the supplies needed, and 
there was no escape from the necessity. The order was, therefore, 
issued, and impressors went to work to seize horses, cattle, provi- 
sions, guns, ammunition, etc., wherever found. 

In the possession of the writer is a long list of articles appraised 
by Kennor Seaton and James Astergus for the company of Captain 
George Pomeroy in the expedition. It is dated September 8th, 
1786, and, but for its length, would be here inserted for the informa- 
tion it imparts as to the citizens then dwelling here, the kind of arti- 
cles needed for an Indian campaign, and their value at the time. 
The first article seized was a cow belonging to Richard Chenoweth, 
and the consequences of this seizure were so comical that they may 
be given here as a morsel of the domestic history of the times. 

Vout. II, No. 6—17. 
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When Captain Pomeroy received from Colonel Bullitt his author. 
ity for impressing the articles needed for his company, he selected 
his appraisers and went direct to the house of Richard Chenoweth, 
one of the founders of Louisville, landed on Corn island by General 
Clark, May 27, 1778. Chenoweth had left Louisville early in 1782, 
and gone on his farm in the county where he had opened a fine 
plantation; and for protection against the Indians had erected a 
stone house over his spring, which stands to this day near William- 
son’s station on the Shelbyville railroad—the oldest building in Jef. 
ferson county. There was no love between Chenoweth and Captain 
Pomeroy. ‘Two years before, in 1784, Walker Daniel, the com. 
monwealth’s attorney, had Pomeroy arrested at Louisville, as a di- 
vulger of false news and fined 2,000 pounds of tobacco. Chenoweth 
had taken sides with the prosecution and Pomeroy had not forgotten 
it. When, therefore, Captain Pomeroy rode up with his appraisers 
and made known his business, it occurred to Chenoweth that Pome- 
roy would be pleased to take from him that on which he set most 
store, if he could find out what it was. Hence Chenoweth set to work 
to thwart any such design that Pomeroy might have. They went 
to the pasture to enable the captain to select a fat beef for the army. 
Now, there was one cow, the finest-looking and fattest animal in the 
herd, that had such bad qualities as to have caused much trouble in 
the Chenoweth family. Chenoweth resolved to put that cow off on 
Pomeroy if possible, and thus be damaged the least by the impress- 
ment. He, therefore, said to Pomeroy that he feared none of his 
cattle were in good condition for beef except a favorite cow, which 
could by no means be spared on account of the rich and abundant 
milk she furnished to the family. If he would only leave Parfait— 
that was the name of the cow he wanted to get rid of if he had to 
part with any—he would utter no complaint against the necessity of 
taking any of them. Captain Pomeroy had some knowledge of 
French, and hearing the name /arfait, which meant perfect, he con- 
cluded that the cow which bore it must be a prodigy, and that, while 
doing a government duty, he might punish an old enemy by seizing 
her. Captain Pomeroy, therefore, said that he was sorry to have to 
deprive a neighbor of a favorite cow, but his demands were urgent 
and as this cow was the only one fat enough for beef, he should have 
to take her. Having selected old /arfait, the appraisers, James 
Astergus and Kennor Seaton were directed to put the price upon her. 
They appraised old Parfait at £6, for which a voucher was given, 
and the cow driven from the Chenoweth place. 
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It happened that in driving the cow to the Falls the house of 
John McManus, another of the original founders of Louisville, who 
had landed on Corn island in May, 1778, was passed. McManus 
was poor and really had nothing that ought to have been impressed ; 
but he had a pair of steers that he had yoked as oxen that were now 
fat. He had no further use for the steers and was much in need of a 
cow. Captain Pomeroy proposed to exchange the Chenoweth cow 
for one of the steers. McManus being impressed with the fine ap- 
pearance of the cow, and not knowing her bad qualities, accepted 
the offer on condition that Pomeroy would take the other steer at 
appraised value and give him a voucher therefor, This proposition 
suited Captain Pomeroy still better and he at once gave the Cheno- 
weth cow for one of the steers and a voucher for the other,appraised 
at £4 10s. 

It happened, however, that old Parfait was not as well pleased 
with the original taking and subsequent exchange as those who made 
them. She was a cow that could open gates, throw down or leap 
fences, and kick over dairy-maids or milk-pails at will. There was 
not a bucket on the premises of Chenoweth that had not been bat- 
tered, nor a woman that had not been bruised by her feet, nor was 
therea gate she had not opened, nora fence she had not pulled down 
orleaped. ‘The first evening she was at McManus’ she gave them 
an exemplification of her qualities when milking-time arrived. Mrs. 
McManus, with a joyous heart, went out to milk the fine-looking, 
new cow, andat first all went well enough, but when the vessel was 
about filled from the well-distended udders, old Parfait looked at it, 
raised her hind leg, swept it around, and over went Mrs. McManus 
and the milk-pail. The McManuses began to think the cow they 
had gotten was no better for milk than the steers they had parted with. 
They hoped, however, that old Parfait had thus acted because she 
was being milked by strangers. They did not beat her for the dam- 
age she had done, but shut her up inthe stable, gave her plenty to 
eat and drink, and rested under the belief that all would be right in 
the morning. When they went out in the morning, however, to milk 
her, they found she had opened the stable gate with her horns, 
thrown down the yard fence, leaped the fence around the farm, and 
gone they knew not whither. 

The McManuses suspected that old Parfait had gone back to 
Chenoweth’s, but knowing that she had been forcibly taken from 
him they did not like to go at once to make the inquiry. They 
feared that Chenoweth might think it unneighborly for his cow to be 
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thus forcibly taken from him by an army officer and turned over toa 
neighbor. Sure enough, old Parfait went straight from the stable of 
McManus to the pasture of her old master, and in so doing treated 
the fences and gates of Chenoweth just as she had served those of 


McManus. ‘Things thus stood well enough with Chenoweth for he 
had a government voucher for his cow, appraised at £6, and the 
cow besides. Not so well, however, stood things with McManus, 
whose steer was gone and who had neither cow nor voucher in lieu 
thereof. Mrs. McManus complained to her husband that all they 
had for their fine steer was her bruised side and battered milk-pail, 
and that if he should make many more such trades as the steer for 
the cow they would soon be out of house and farm. 

But what was McManus to do? He began thinking about the 
matter, and the more he thought the more he was puzzled to under- 
stand how Captain Pomeroy could take a cow from Chenoweth with- 
out his consent, and then give him a good title thereto by exchang- 
ing her for a steer. ‘The more he thought of it the worse his title to 
the cow appeared, and he was afraid to approach Chenoweth on the 
subject. He wanted much to see Captain Pomeroy and ask his ad- 
vice as to what should be done, but the captain was with the army 
and could not be seen. 

While thus in trouble McManus met with Tom, a negro belonging 
to the estate of Colonel William Lynn, who was killed by the Indians 
in 1781. ‘Tom had resided at Lynn’s Station with his master, where 
the justices of the peace frequently held their courts in early times, 
and where he had picked up a good deal of the law as then adminis- 
tered by attending trials. He had a way of his own, however, in 
judging of the result of a trial. If the day was dark he predicted 
that the litigant having the darkest complexion would win; butif the 
day was bright, then the party of the lighter color would win. In 
addition to this simple rule of foretelling from the character of the 
day and the complexion of the litigants, he was also influenced by 
numbers in making his predictions. He would single out and num- 
ber the reasons why either litigant should win, and then give judg- 
ment for the party whose number of reasons was greatest. Strange 
as it may seem, Tom, by these singular rules, predicted the results of 
more trials than all the lawyers combined. He became a kind of 
authority in the land, and was consulted on many occasions. Even 
those who had no faith in his mode of judging consulted him for the 
fun of hearing his queer conceits; and when an important citizen 
was thus found drawing his opinions from him it led, of course, to 
his becoming authority among the common people. 
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A trial had recently occurred, however, which had puzzled Tom 
no little. Two neighbors had been at law for a long time about a 
steer and a cow, the very animals involved in the case of McManus. 
These neighbors had well nigh exhausted themselves in court, when 
athird neighbor came in on a cross-bill and took both the cow and 
steer, leaving the original litigants to divide the costs between them. 
This cross-bill had made a deep impression upon Tom, and although 
he had no conception of what a cross-bill in Chancery was, he was 
decidedly of the opinion that it was the perfection of litigation. Tom 
had, unfortunately, prophesied wrongly about this case, but he con- 
soled himself with the fact that the dav of the trial was so changeable 
between clouds and sunshine, that no one could justly call it either a 
bright or dark day. It was either, or both, or neither, and hence he 
had made a mistake in not foretelling the decree in favor of the party 
who had come into the case on cross-petition and won the suit. 

McManus stated his case to Tom, who listened attentively, until 
the facts were all pretty well lodged in his head. It was a puzzling 
case for Tom, because his rule for foretelling results by the charac- 
ter of the day and the complexion of the litigants could not be 
applied. He was to give an opinion before the day of trial, and 
could only depend on his conjuration by numbers. Tom was too 
proud, however, not to seem equal to the occasion, and hesitated not 
to give his opinion. His use of English was remarkably free from 
the lingo of the negroes of his day, and if he had not tried to use big 
words, the meaning as well as the form of which he frequently got 
wrong, his speech would have appeared but little open to criticism. 
After taking a quid of tobacco and looking as wise as possible, he 
seated himself on the ground like a Turk and proceeded somewhat 
as follows to give his views of the case: 

‘Tn the first place, the cow was distracted from Mr. Chenoweth 
without his consent. Capting Pomeroy bargained for her unanu- 
mersly, by himself alone. It might be that the government, which 
stood at his backside, agreed to the seizure, but the cow and Mr. 
Chenoweth were both oppositioned to it. For this impression of the 
cow, therefore, were Capting Pomeroy and the government, making 
two in its favor, and the cow and Mr. Chenoweth, making two op- 
posed to it.””’ Here Tom, with his cane, made two marks on the 
ground to his right, to represent the elements in favor of the transac- 
tion, and two on his left for those opposed. ‘‘In the second place, 
Capting Pomeroy swapped the cow with Mr. McManus for the steer. 
To this conversion of a cow into a steer, both Capting Pomeroy and 
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Mr. McManus universally agreed. On the other hand, the cow and 
the steer were bull-headedly opposed to the conversion. Therefore, 
we have, in this secondary transaction, two affirmativeants and two 
denyants.”” Here, again, Tom made two other marks on his right 
and two on his left. ‘‘In the third place, the cow, with her own 
volitionary legs, left Mr. McManus and went back to Mr. Cheno.- 
weth. It may be that Mr. Chenoweth took a consentious view of 
this; but Mr. McManus was overflowingly opposed. In fact, Mr, 
McManus was no more consulted about it than Mr. Chenoweth. 
The cow made the change unanumersly by herself individually alone, 
just as Capting Pomeroy made the bargain in the first instance. And, 
therefore, we have, in this last act, the cow and Mr. Chenoweth for 
it, and Mr. McManus opposed.” Here Tom made two more marks 
to his right and one to his left. ‘This was the unkindest numerica- 
tion of all—two to one against Mr. McManus, when it ought to have 
been two for him to one against him. Then, again, if all the num- 
bers on each side be additioned together, they will show six to five 
against Mr. McManus, when they ought to be six for him to five 
against him. But it can’t be helped. Figures won’t lie. The case 
is against Mr. McManus, any way we count it. If we sue Mr, 
Chenoweth for the cow, he will say the cow went from him without 
his consent, and came back in the same way; and therefore, never- 
theless, peradventure, besides, howsomever, there is nothing to sue 
him for. Then, if we sue Capting Pomeroy for the steer, he will 
say the soldiers ate the steer, and it would be unpossible to give it 
up to please anybody. ‘The case has a bad appearance, looked at 
from any corner that Mr. McManus can iake. There is but one 
hope, and that is to win it on a cross-bill. Straight law must lose, 
but cross law will win.” 

Here was an exposition of the law and facts that McManus did 
not understand any better than the expounder, but McManus had 
full faith in Tom. So soon, therefore, as Captain Pomeroy returned 
from the expedition, he went to him and laid his grievances before 
him. Pomeroy was pleased with the shape things had taken. He 
told McManus that all he had to do was to bring an action of trover 
and conversion against Chenoweth to secure his cow. McManus 
did not give his reasons therefor, but plainly indicated to Captain 
Pomeroy that he would prefer the appraised value of the cow to the 
cow herself. In fact, McManus had enough of that cow in what he 
had experienced of her opening gates, leaping fences, and kicking 
over women and milk-pails. He, however, put the case in Captain 
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Pomeroy’s hands, with full authority for him to handle it as he 
thought to the best advantage. 

With this authority Captain Pomeroy at once brought suit in the 
county court in the name of McManus against Chenoweth for the 
cow. When the summons was served upon Chenoweth, he sent for 
McManus and demanded what it meant. McManus, after taking a 
bumper or two of Chenoweth’s tafia, said he knew nothing about the 
suit, and gave Chenoweth a writing in which he stated that it was 
brought without his authority. With this paper in his hands, Chen- 
oweth rested easy, and, intending to make matters go as hard as 
possible against Pomeroy, let judgment go against himself for twenty- 
five dollars, in favor of McManus. 

Chenoweth then employed Stephen Ormsby as his attorney, who 
got out an injunction against the collection of the execution which 
issued on the judgment, and made Captain Pomeroy a party to the 
defense. He filed with his bill the paper McManus had given him, 
and charged that Captain Pomeroy was the promoter of the suit 
against the knowledge or authority of McManus. 

When the injunction was served on Pomeroy he, in turn, sent for 
McManus and demanded an explanation. McManus, after trying a 
little of the tafia of Pomeroy, and finding it quite as good as Cheno- 
weth’s, acknowledged that he had given Chenoweth the paper, and 
gave Pomeroy another paper declaring the first one untrue, and 
stating that he had authorized Captain Pomeroy to bring the suit, and 
that it had been properly brought and conducted in his name. 

Here then was a difficulty for the court to settle—which of these 
diametrically opposing papers given by McManus was true? Captain 
Pomeroy came in as a witness and introduced corroborative testi- 
mony until the court was satisfied that the paper given by McManus 
to Chenoweth was under the influence of alittle too much tafia, and 
the counter-writing he had given to Pomeroy was the one that con- 
formed to the facts. The injunction was, therefore, dissolved, and 
the sheriff left to collect the execution that issued on the original 
judgment in favor of McManus against Chenoweth. 

So soon as Tom heard of the result of the suit he went to see 
McManus to congratulate him on his success. Tom claimed that the 
suit had been won on a cross-bill in chancery, just as he had pre- 
dicted. He said the paper first given to Chenoweth denying all knowl- 
edge or connection with the suit was the bill, and the second paper 
given to Captain Pomeroy acknowledging that he knew all about the 
suit and had authorized it, was the cross-bill; and that the suit had 
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been won on this cross-bill. The successful work of the cross-bill 


was perfectly clear to Tom, and it was equally clear to McManus 1 
after Tom’s explanation. Whenever Tom was afterward consulted 
about a knotty case, whether it was before a justice of the peace, or 
in the county court, or circuit, and involved common, admiralty, or ; 
criminal law, he simply advised a cross-bill in chancery as the sure $ 
way to success. 
( 
(Written for the Bivovac.] 


BUNNY. 


One bright morning I sat in the matron’s room of the ‘‘ Buckner 
Hospital,” then located at Newnan, Georgia. Shail I describe to 
you this room? or my swte of rooms? Indeed, 1 fear you will be 
disappointed, dear young readers, for perhaps the word ‘‘ hospital” 
conveys to your mind the idea of a handsome and lofty building con- 
taining every convenience for nursing the sick, and for the comfort 
of attendants. Alas! during the war, hospital arrangements were of 
the roughest. Frequent changes of location were ¢mpferative, and 
transportation was difficult. So it became a ‘‘military necessity” to 
seize upon such buildings as were suitable in the towns where it was 
intended to establish a ‘‘ fost.” Court-houses, halls, stores, hotels, 
and even churches had to be used—the pews being removed and re- 
placed by the rough hospital beds. The ‘* Buckner Hospital” was 
expected to accommodate nearly 1,000 sick and wounded, and em- 
braced every building for two solid squares. Near the center, a small 


stove had been appropriated to the matron’s use during the day. 
Here all business relating to the comfort of the sick and wounded 
was transacted. ‘The store as it stood, shelves, counters, and all be- 
came ‘‘ the /?ver room,” and was piled from floor to ceiling with bed- 
ding and clean clothing. The back “shed room” was the matron’s 
own. A rough table planed only on the top, stood in the center. 
With the exception of one large rocking-chair kindly donated by a 
lady of Ringgold, Ga., boxes served for chairs. A couch made of 
boxes and piled with comforts and pillows, stood in one corner. 
This served not only as an occasional resting-place for the matron, 
but with the arm-chair was frequently occupied by soldiers who, in 
the early stages of convalescence, having made a pilgrimage to my 
room were too weak to return at once, and so rested awhile. 

Here I sat on the morning in question looking over some “diet 
lists,” when I heard a slight noise at the door, and soon a little girl 
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BUNNY. 


edged her way into the room. Her dress was plain and faded, but 
when she pushed back the calico sun-bonnet a sweet, bright face ap- 
peared. 

She came forward as shyly as a little bird, and stood at my side. 
As I put out my hand to draw her closer she cried, ‘* Don’t, you'll 
scare him!’’ Amd then I perceived that she held close to her breast, 
wrapped in her check apron, something that moved and trembled. 
Carefully the little girl removed a corner of the apron, disclosing the 
gray head and frightened eyes of a squirrel. Said she: ‘‘It’s Bunny ; 
he’s mine; I raised him, and I want to give him to the sick soldiers! 
Daddy’s a soldier!” And as she stated this last fact the sweet face 
took on a look of pride. 

‘‘What is your name, and how did you get here ?” I said. 

“My name is Ca-dive. Unkle Jack, he brung in a load of ¢ruck, 
an’ mammy let me come along, an’ I didn’t have nothin’ to fetch to 
the poor soldiers but Bunny. He’s mine,” she repeated, as she ten- 
derly covered again the trembling little creature. I soon found that 
she desired to give the squirrel away with her own hands, and did 
not; by any means, consider mea ‘‘sick soldier.” ‘That she should 
visit the fever-wards was out of the question, so I decided to go with 
her toa ward where were some wounded men, most of whom were 
convalescent. My own eyes, alas! were so accustomed to the sight 
of the pale, suffering faces, empty sleeves, and dreadful scars, that I 
did not dream of the effect it would have upon the child. As we 
entered she dropped my hand and clung convulsively to my dress. 
Addressing the soldiers, I said: ‘* Boys, little Ca-/7ze has brought you 
her pet squirrel; her father is a soldier, she says.’’ But here the 
poor child broke down utterly ; from her pale lips came a cry which 
brought tears to the eyes of the brave men who surrounded her. 

**O, daddy, daddy; I don’t want you to be a soldier! O, 
lady, «27 they do my daddy like this ?” 

I hastily retreated, leading the tortured child to my room, where 
at last she recovered herself. I gave her lunch, and fed Bunny with 
some corn bread, which he ate sitting on the table by his little mis- 
tress, his bright eyes fixed warily upon me. A knock at the door 
startled us, and the child quickly snatched up her pet and hid him 
in her apron. The visitor proved to be ‘‘Uncle Jack,” a white- 
headed old negro, who had come for ‘‘ little Missy.” 

Tears came to my eyes as I watched the struggle which at once 
began in that brave little heart. Her streaming eyes and heaving 
breast showed how hard it was to give up Bunny. Uncle Jack was 
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impatient, however, and at last ‘‘ Missy ” thrust the squirrel into my 
hands saying, sobbingly, ‘‘ Thar you keep him to show to ’em, but 
don’t let nothin’ hurt him.” TI arose and placed Bunny in the deep 
pocket of anarmy overcoat that hung by the window, and there he cud- 
dled down contentedly. Ca-de passed out with a lagging step, but 
in a few moments ran back and drawing a box under the window, 
climbed upon it and peeped into the pocket at her pet who ungrate- 
fully growled at being disturbed. She then ran out without a word 
to me and I saw her no more. 

Bunny soon attached himself tome. Creeping into my pocket, he 
would always accompany me in my rounds through the wards, and 
the sick and wounded took the greatest delight in his visits. As 
soon as I entered the door the squirrel would run up on my shoul- 
der, and from thence jumping upon the beds would proceed to search 
for the treasures which nearly every patient had saved and hidden 
for him. His capers were a source of unceasing amusement to his 
soldier friends. I can not describe to you Aow great. The story of 
little Ca-d/ne’s self-sacrifice went the rounds among them, and all ad- 
mired and truly appreciated her heroism and her love for ‘‘ the poor, 
sick soldiers.” 

Bunny lived happily for a long time. One day, however, as I 
was passing along the street, he began as usual to run from out my 
pocket to my shoulder and back again to nestle in his hiding-place. 
Just then a large dog came by and the frightened squirrel made a 
vain attempt to reach a tree by the roadside. Failing, he was at 
once seized and instantly killed. My regret was shared by all the 
soldiers, who long remembered and talked of poor Bunny. 


(Written for the Brvovac.] 


THE TRACK OF SHERMAN. 


Though Sherman justly deserves renown for some of his warlike 
achievements, he has to lament the fact, that the one which brought 
him most fame, the march to the sea from Atlanta, was the poorest 
of all. When the enemy had disappeared from his front and there 
was little else to do but to keep step to the sound of martial music 
and to gather the spoils of war, it was hardly a hero’s part to let 
loose robber bands upon unoffending non-combatants. ‘It is glo- 
rious to havea giant’s strength, but it is brutal to use it like a giant.” 
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The following is from an eye-witness who marched in Sherman’s 
track from Atlanta to Charleston: 

It is not my wish to call up unpleasant scenes of incendiarism 
and devastation, but Sherman’s grand march to the sea, ‘* While 
all the world looked on and wondered,” was but the ‘‘ march of fire.” 

When we got back to Atlanta, that once beautiful city, with its 
blackened and charred walls and solitary chimneys, told the tale. 
Every house, church, convent, school-house, dwelling, store, mill, 
barn, etc., was burned. All the way from Atlanta to Augusta, Co- 
lumbia, and Charleston, we were hardly ever out of sight of masses 
of ashes and cinders and blackened walls. Occasionally we saw the 
poor people, women, children, and old men, passing about with 
sorrowful and tearful faces. ‘Their homes burned, their fields laid 
waste by burning their fence rails, their substance destroyed. 

We could see pigeons flying about their old homes—their homes 
too, being burned up and destroyed. Sherman’s army had taken all 
the chickens and milk cows, hogs and sheep and horses, and then 
set fire to and destroyed the country as they passed. 

We passed by the ruins of an old house, and there sat an old man 
in the door of what had once been his cottage home. It had been 
robbed of every piece of furniture and picture and everything that 
he had. He was leaning tremblingly on his stick, glaring at us as 
we passed. A beautiful little girl of ten or twelve years of age sat 
beside him on his doorstep. Whether he saw us or not I do not 
know, but his furrowed brow and stony eyes spoke of despair. How 
many years of labor and patient economy and suffering had he 
passed to make sure a quiet old age. Now all was crushed and 
ruined. The child and he had no longer a roof to cover their heads. 
On every side there were ruins. 

There was a party ofcut-throats and roughs that went through the 
country called ‘‘ dummers,” that stole everything and robbed every 
house without regard to ‘‘ sex, color, or previous condition.” They 
found out that many old negroes, who were faithful to their masters 
to the very last, were frequently intrusted with silver spoons and 
forks, and sometimes watches and diamonds. When these bummers 
would come to a negro cabin they would set fire to the poor old ne- 
groes’ bedclothes after robbing them of everything, and then set fire 
tothe cabin. They did much in a spirit of pure demonism, they 
delighted in doing acts of malicious cruelty. To burn a mill where 
poor people had to grind their little turn of corn was a special pleas- 
ure. They burst in the heads of sorghum barrels and poured out 
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their contents on the ground, and would spit tobacco-juice in jugs of 
molasses and jars of milk, and insulted people in every way that 
could be thought of. People were ordered out of their comfortable 
homes, not being allowed to carry a change of clothing, and then 
their houses were set on fire. 

One bummer went to an old man’s house, who had nothing on 
earth left him but an old gray horse, and he took his pocket-knife 
and deliberately cut the horse’s hamstrings. Others would go to old 
citizens’ houses and demand their gold and silver,carrying with them 
instruments of torture by which they forced citizens to deliver up 
their money and other valuables. 

But tell it not in Gath, nor proclaim it not in Askelon, Sherman’s 
greatest achievement was his grand march tothe sea when all the world 
looked on at him marching and wondered, All the obstacles that he 
ever encountered were but just so many miles aday. His march to 
the sea was but a march, that was all. Where does the glory come 
in; I would like to know. Sherman’s grand march to the sea is like 
Hooker’s battle above the clouds. Co; AYICH, 


{Written for the Bivouac.,] 
THE IRISHMEN OF COMPANY D, FOURTH KENTUCKY IN- 
FANTRY. 


Messrs. Eprrors: You have invited contributions to your pages 
set apart to heroic deeds, and I trust you will allow me to have space 
enough to give a brief account of the Irishmen of Company D, 
Fourth Kentucky.Infantry. I wish I were able to pay them a tribute 
more nearly in accordance with their worth, for they were all heroes 
without exception, and some of them died with heroic utterances on 
their lips. 

John Cahill was very old and sometimes quite feeble, but always 
ready for duty and fortunately escaped uninjured. 

Jeffrey Fanning never missed a battle that his company was in, 
and received his death wound at Chickamauga during the morning 
charge on the 2oth of September, 1863. 

John Gillen stood on the muster-roll as from Louisville, and was 
quite young. He was handsome and manly in his bearing, and in 
his first and last battle (Shiloh) he greatly distinguished himself. On 
the evening of the first day, while we were awaiting orders very near 
the river, a shell struck in the company killing three men. Gillen 
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had a leg torn entirely away and was removed to a small ravine in 
the rear. Against all of our kindly offices he stoutly protested, real- 
izing that in a short time he would be dead, and urged us to go 
back to the line, saying repeatedly: ‘* There is many a better man 
than myself that has died here to-day.” ‘These were the last words 
ever heard by his comrades, for when the order was given to fall 
back we could not move him. 

Daniel McGuiness was one of the many that went down at Mur- 
freesboro, and when last seen was far in advance of the line. He 
was also young and straight, though not very tall, and had won a 
splendid reputation in battles hitherto. 

James O'Donnell was in all the actions with his company and was 
abrave, good soldier. He was transferred to the Navy, and I have 
never heard from him since. 

Hugh McVey, a real veteran of Waterloo, was over seventy vears 
of age, but was always in trim and ready for battle. I hgve often 
heard him crooning songs of other days, and generally concerning 
Waterlog. His hair and close-cropped beard were snowy white. At 
the battle of Shiloh Uncle Hugh was in his element. The first day 
he was struck with a bullet, and could have easily gone to the rear, 
but he refused to go. On the second day, while a squad of us were 
sitting under a very large tree, a solid shot s7cochetted and struck 
about five feet above our heads. <A fragment of rock or wood struck 
him in the temple, and produced quite a painful wound, from which 
the blood ran freely down over and through his white beard. His 
captain and comrades urged him to go to the rear, as this wound, 
added to his injuries of the day before, and his old age, had almost 
rendered him helpless; but he set his head steadfastly against it, and 
swore he intended to ‘‘die on the field.” In a few minutes we were 
marched, in double-quick, to a new position where the enemy got us 
in short range of their muskets. Uncle Hugh went briskly to work, 
loading and firing and encouraging those near him. In this deathly 
place he was instantly killed. Our loss was very heavy; but no 
truer or braver spirit was released that day than Hugh McVey’s. 

The Irishmen of Company D made a glorious record, though they 
fll unknown graves. Fighting for the country of their adoption, 
they entered into the contest with all the finer feelings of patriotism, 
and loved our little battle-flag as devotedly as any Southron. 


FRED JOYCE. 
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[Written for the Brvovac.] 


COLONEL HICKS—CAPTAIN BAGWELL. 


The late civil war between the States developed many heroes from 
among the citizen soldiers of the country. If the ‘‘ poet is born, not 
made,” sois the soldier. Scores of officers could be enumerated who 
never saw West Point—perhaps never heard of it—and who retired 
from the army at the close of the late war, the equal in military abil- 
ity of any West Point graduate who ever buckled on a sword. 

Such a soldier was Stephen G. Hicks, long a citizen of Jefferson 
county, Illinois. He was born February 22, 1809, and was the son 
of John Hicks, one of the seven men killed in the battle of New 
Orleans—hence, was the son of a soldier. He was a sergeant in the 
Black Hawk war, and was then but twenty-five years old; was cap- 
tain of company H of the Third Regiment of Illinois volunteers, 
during the first year of the Mexican war, and lieutenant-colonel of 
the Second Regiment (as reorganized), during the second year; and 
colonel of the Fortieth Illinois Volunteer Infantry in the late civil 
war. He was brave, even to rashness, indeed, was foolhardy; knew 
not fear, and was wholly indifferent to danger. During the first year 
of the Mexican war, bad blood sprang up between him and Major 
Marshall, of the same regiment. Hicks proposed to go down on the 
river bank and fight it out, which proposition Marshall accepted on 
the spot. The lieutenant-colonel got wind of the matter just in time 
to put a stop to it. When he appeared upon the scene, Hicks and 
Marshall were stripped, and stationed, with pistols in their hands and 
blood in their eyes, but he was in time to prevent bloodshed. 

Another instance occurred during his service in Mexico, in which 
Colonel Hicks’ bravery was tested. He had a difference with John 
Bagwell, a lieutenant in his own company. Bagwell, it seems, 
taunted him with cowardice—a taunt Hicks would have most bitterly 
resented but for the interference of friends. But a few days after 
their quarrel occurred the battle of Cerro Gordo, one of the blood- 
iest fought during the entire war. In the hottest of the fight, amid 
a perfect hailstorm of bullets, Hicks raised his hand above his head, 
and called out, ‘‘ Lieutenant Bagwell, show your hand, and we will 
see who is the bravest now.” Both men held their hands aloft with- 
out a tremor, with bullets flying around them as thick as hail. Bag- 
well was just as brave, just as rash, and just as foolhardy as Hicks. 
He lived in Mount Vernon, and was afterward sheriff of Jefferson 


county. 
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The course of these two men widely diverged in later years. Cap- 
tain Bagwell recruited a company of brave men in Southern Illinois, 
led them safely through to Dixie, and joined the Confederate army. 
He fell in the battle of Shiloh bravely leading his men in the thickest 
of the fight. ‘‘After his last battle he sleeps well.” Hicks became 
colonel of the Fortieth Illinois Infantry (Federal), and was badly 
wounded at Shiloh. He was leading his regiment in a charge, and 
turning in his saddle to cheer them on, was shot below the shoulder- 
blade with a minie ball, and feil from his horse. His regiment swept 
on to avenge his fall, and Hicks, with that bull-dog tenacity for which 
he was characterized, crawled a half mile on his hands and knees to 
abrook, and washed the blood from his wound with his own hands. 

Colonel Hicks was afterward placed in command of the post of 
Paducah, remaining there and at Columbus, Ky., until the close of 
the war. While in command at Paducah, the place was attacked by 
the Confederate General Forrest, and defended by Hicks in a man 
ner that has made it historical. Colonel Hicks died a few years ago 
at Salem, Illinois. La PARIERE. 


[Written for the Bivovac.] 


CAPTURE OF THE CONFEDERATE SCOUT. 


In 1862, Harwood, of Lee’s Rangers, was detailed to enter the 
Federal lines and observe their movements in and around Harrison’s 
Landing, Va. Provided with a good horse, uniformed as a Federal 
soldier, tutored as to his part as a member of the Eighth Illinois, 
he started on the perilous duty, with the belief that success would 
earn his promotion, but detection by the enemy would be certain 
death. General J. E. B. Stuart’s command was about seven miles 
from Harrison’s Landing, and his outer pickets when the scout passed 
through were stationed on the Hopewell Church road parallel to the 
tiver road, and about two miles north of it. He was successful on 
his scout and on his return to camp, stopped for supper at the house 
of a loyalist named Taylor, from whom he obtained some valuable 
information, some eatables to fill his haversack, and a supply of fod- 
der which he placed on the pommel of his saddle. Proceeding camp- 
ward and finding no pickets where he had left them, he concluded 
that they had been driven in or captured, and not using the usual 
precautions he rode right on and saw a cavalryman coming toward 
him from the direction of the enemy. He thought the man one of 
Stuart’s pickets, halted him, saw that the sign was all right, and with 
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a light heart advanced and reprimanded the supposed picket for 
leaving his post. ‘The man now began A7s questioning, asking what 
command he belonged to, and he was then satisfied that the supposed 
picket was a Federal, and remembering his blue uniform he answered 
that he belonged to the Eighth Illinois, and determined to make the 
best of it, he carelessly remarked that he must be going, started to 
ride away when a pistol was leveled at his head, and he was told he 
was a prisoner and ordered to give up his arms, he complied with the 
demand coming as it did in broken English, there being so many 
Germans in the Federal army it gave him the assurance that he was 
in the hands of the enemy, and that he would in all probability be 
hung in the morning as a spy. Harwood resolved to attempt an es- 
cape in the underbrush, when he reached a swamp, and so try the risk 
of being shot, rather than meet the certainty of hanging on the mor- 
row, but before putting his plans into execution, Harwood asked his 
captor to what command He belonged, and was informed that he was on 
General Stuart’s staff, to which the captive responded that it was not 
true because, General Stuart had no Dutchman on his staff and that 
remark made him mad. He then asked the scout if there were any 
more behind and being told that he was not understood, he again 
placed the muzzle of his pistol at the scout’s temple, saying, that if he 
thought the prisoner was lying he would blow his brains out. — Just 
as captor and prisoner reached the place where the scout was to at- 
tempt his escape, they reached the rear of a column which the pris- 
oner joyfully recognized as the Ninth Virginia Confederate cavalry, 
Riding to the head of the column, the prisoner scout saluted General 
Lee just as the German said, ‘‘General Lee, I have a prisoner.” Every 
head was turned at this and all asked ‘‘where is he, captain?” 
When the scout was pointed out, the cry went out ‘‘ What! Harwood!” 
followed by great laughter during which the gallant captor handed 
his Eighth Illinois prisoner his carbine, and rode away, and the Con- 
federate Scout, Harwood, the late prisoner of the Confederate Cap- 
tain Van Banch, was glad that all these misunderstandings had been 
for him so happily explained in the fact that General Stuart had in 


his absence moved to the James river and that in the meantime, the 
gallant Prussian, Captain Van Banch had been appointed on the staff 
of General Stuart. Van Banch did excellent service for the Confeder- 
acy, was wounded near Richmond, sent to England on a mission by 
the Confederate authorities, afterward wrote a history of the cavalry 
campaigns of West Virginia, for the London Zimes, and was killed 
in the Franco-Prussian war while leading a successful charge. 
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THE LAST CONFEDERATE CHRISTMAS. 


For some time previous I had been revolving in my mind various 
plans for the celebration of Christmas, by making some addition to 
the diet of the sick and wounded soldiers then under my charge. 
But, plan as I would, the stubborn /acfs in the case rose up to con- 
front me, and I failed to see just how to accomplish my wishes. We 
were then located at Lauderdale Springs, Miss. I, with my servant, 
Tempe, occupied one room of a small, double house, built of rough- 
hewn logs, and raised a few feet from the ground; a sort of hall, 
open at both ends, separated my room from one on the opposite side 
occupied by Dr. and his wife. All around, as far as one could see, 
amid the white snow and with lofty pine trees towering above them, 
extended the hospital tents, and in these lay the sick, the wounded, 
the dying. Hospital supplies were scarce, our rations of the plain- 
est. Articles which, during the first years of the war, were consid- 
ered absolute necessaries had become priceless luxuries. Eggs, but- 
ter, chickens, came in such small quantities that they must be re- 
served for the very sick. ‘The cheerfulness, self-denial, and fellow- 
feeling shown by those who were even faré/y convalescent, seemed 
tome to be scarcely less admirable than the bravery which had dis- 
tinguished them on the battle-field. But this is a digression; let 
me hasten to relate how I was helped to a decision as to Christmas 
“goodies.” 

One morning, 
had come in during the night, I found in one tent a new-comer, 
lying in one of the bunks, his head and face bandaged and bloody. 
By his side sat his comrade—wounded also, but less severely—trying 
tosoften for the other some corn-bread which he was soaking and 
beating with a stick in a tin cup of cold water. He explained that 
the soldier with the bandaged head had been shot in the mouth, and 
could take only soft food. I said, ‘Don’t give him “/Aat. I will 
bring him some mush and milk, or some chicken-soup.” He set 
down the cup, looked at me with queer, half-shut eyes, then re- 
marked, ‘‘ Yer ga-assin’ now, ain’t ye?” 


going early to visit some wounded soldiers, who 


Having finally convinced him that I was not, I retired for a mo- 
ment to send the nurse for some food. When it came, and while I 
was slowly putting spoonfuls of broth into the poor, shattered mouth 
of his friend, he stood, looking on complacently, though with his lip 
quivering. I said to him, ‘‘ Now, what would you like?” After a 
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moment’s hesitation, he replied, ‘* Well, lady, I’ve been sort of han. 
kerin’ after a sweet potato pone, but I s’pose ye couldn’t ze ways get 
that?’ ** There,” thought I; ‘‘that’s just what I zz// get, and give 
them all for Christmas dinner.” 

Hastening to interview the surgeon in charge, I easily obtained 
permission to go on the next day among the farmers to collect ma- 
terials for my feast, and an ambulance was placed at my disposal. 

My foraging expedition was tolerably successful, and I returned 
next evening with a quantity of sweet potatoes, several dozen eggs, 
and some country butter. Driving directly to the door of my cabin, 
I had my treasures securely placed within, for although holding my 
soldier friends in high estimation, I agreed with the driver of the 
ambulance, ‘ ‘them ¢aturs has to be taken in out of the cold.” My neigh- 
bor’s wife, Mrs. Dr. , entered heartily into my plans for the mor. 
row, and promised her assistance. My night round of visits to the 
sick having been completed, I was soon seated by my own fireside, 
watching the operation of making and baking a corn _hoe-cake, 
which, with some smoked beef of my own preparation and a cup of 


corn coffee, made my supper on this Christmas eve. It was so bit- 
terly cold that I did not undress, but wrapping a blanket around me, 
lay down on my bunk. ‘Tempe also rolled herself up and lay down 
before the fire. In order to explain what followed, I must here say 
that the boards of my floor were only laid, not fastened, as nails were 
not tobehad. I was awakened from ‘‘the first sweet sleep of night,” 
by an unearthly yell from Tempe, who sprang unceremoniously upon 
my bunk, grasping me tightly and crying: ‘‘O Lord, Miss —, 
yearthguwate dun cum!” Sitting up I was horrified to see the boards 
of the floor rising and falling with a terrible noise. A moment later 
I realized the situation. A party of hogs had organized a raid, hav- 
ing for its object my precious potatoes. A sure enough ‘‘ yearth- 
guate’’ would have been less appalling to me, as I have always been 
mortally afraid of hogs. Just then one of the invaders managed to 
knock aside a board and get his head in full view. I shivered with 
terror, but Tempe now grasped the state of the case, and being ‘‘to 


the manner born,” leaped forward to execute dire vengeance on the 
unfortunate hog. Seizing a burning stick from the fire she rushed 
upon the intruder, who had gotten wedged so that advance or retreat 
was alike impossible. Her angry cries and the piercing squeals of 
the hog roused all in the vicinity. Help soon came; our enemies 
were routed and quiet was restored. My pones were a great success. 
All who were allowed by their surgeons partook of them. I had two 
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immense panfuls brought to my cabin, where those who were able 
brought their plates and cups, receiving a generous quantity of the 
pone and a cup of sweet milk. VIOLETTA. 


A STAGE RIDE UP THE VALLEY OF VIRGINIA IN 1861. 
FROM THE ‘ DIARY OF A REFUGEE.” 

We left Winchester in the stage for Strasburg at ten o’clock at 
night, on the 24th of December. The weather was bitter cold, and 
we congratulated ourselves that the stage was not crowded. Mr. 
and the girls were on the back seat, a Methodist clergyman, 
a soldier, and myself on the middle, and two soldiers and our maid, 
Betsy, on the front seat. We started by starlight, with every pros- 


pect for a pleasant drive of eighteen miles. As we were leaving the 
suburbs of the town, the driver drew up before a small house, from 
which issued two women with a baby, two baskets, several bundles, 
anda box. ‘The passengers began to shout: ‘Go on, driver; what 
do you mean ? there’s no room for another; go on!” ‘The driver 
made no answer, but the women came to the stage door, and began 
to put in their bundles; the gentlemen protested that they could not 
get in—there was no room. ‘The woman with the baby said she 
would get in; she was ‘‘a gwine to Strasburg to spend Christmas 
with her relations, whar she was born and raised, and whar she had 
not been for ten year, and nobody had a better right to the stage 
than she had, and she was a gwine, and Kitty Grim was a gwine, too 
—she’s my sister-in-law ; and so is baby, ’cause baby never did see 
herrelations in Strasburg inher life. So, Uncle Ben!” she exclaimed 
to the driver, ‘* take my bag, basket, and box by you, and me and 
Kitty and baby and the bundles and the little basket will go inside.” 
All this was said amid violent protestations from the men within: 
“You can’t get in; driver, go on.” But suiting the action to the 
word, she opened the door, calling ‘‘ Come Kitty,” got on the step 
and thrust her head in, saying: ‘‘ If these gentlemen is gentlemen, 
and has got any politeness, they will git out and set with Uncle Ben, 
and let ladies set inside.” A pause ensued. At last a subdued tone 
from the soldier on the middle seat was heard to say: ‘* Madam, if 
you will get off the step, I will get out.” ‘* Very well, sir; and why 
didn’t you do that at first ? and now,” said she, looking at a man on 
the front seat, ‘‘ there is another seat by Uncle Ben; ’sposen you git 
out and let Kitty Grim have your seat; she’s dound to go.” The 
poor man quietly got out, without saying a word, but the very 
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expression of his back, as he got out of the stage, was subdued, 
‘«Now, Kitty, git in, and bring the little basket and them two bundles; 
they won’t pester the lady much.” The door was closed, and then, 
the scene being over, the passengers shouted with laughter. 

Our heroine remained perfectly passive until we got to the picket- 
post, a mile from town. ‘The driver stopped; a soldier came up for 
the passports. She was thunderstruck: ‘* Passes! Passes for white 
folks? I never heard of such a thing! I ain’t got no pass; nuther 
is Kitty Grim!” I suggested to her to keep quiet, as the best policy, 
Just at that time a Tennessee soldier had to confess that he had for- 
gotten to get a passport. ‘* You can’t go on,” said the official, and 
the soldier got out. Presently the woman’s turn came: ‘‘ Madam, 
your passport, if you please?” ‘* I ain’t got none; nuther is Kitty 
Grim (that’s my sister-in-law); we ain’t a gwine to git out nuther, 
’cause we’s a gwine to Strasburg to spend Christmas with my rela- 
tions, and I ain’t been thar for ten year, and I never heard of white 
folks having passes!” ‘* But, madam,” began the official—* You 
needn’t to but, madam, me, ‘cause I ain’t gwine to git out, and I'd 
like to see the man what would put me out. This is a free country, 
and [’s a gwine to Strasburg this night; so you might just as well 
take your lantern out of my face!” ‘* But, madam, my orders,” 
began the picket—‘‘ Don’t tell me nuthin’ ’bout orders ; I don’t care 
nuthin’ *bout orders, and you needn’t think because the Tennessee 
man got out, that I’se a gwine to git out; ’cause I ain’t. Ain’t I got 
three sons in the army, great sight bigger than you is? and they fit 
at Manassas, and they ain’t no cowards, nuther is ther mother ; and 
I ain’t a gwine to git out o’ this stage this night, but I am a gwine to 
Strasburg, whar I was born and raised!” 

The poor man looked nonplused, but yet another effort. He 
began: ‘*My dear madam”—‘‘[ ain’t none o’ your dear madam, I’se 
just a free white woman, and so is Kitty Grim, and we ain’t no nig- 
gers to git passes, and I’se gwine along this pike to Strasburg. Now 
I’se done talking.” 

With this she settled herself on the seat and leaned back with a most 
determined air. The discomfited man shut the door amid peals of 
laughter from within and without. Ina few minutes we were quiet 
again, and all began to settle themselves for sleep, when the silence 
was again broken by our heroine: ‘Kitty, is you sick ?” ‘‘ No,” 
said Kitty. ‘* Well, it’s a wonder! Gentlemen, can’t one of you 
take Kitty’s seat and give her yourn? She gits monstrous sick when 
she’s a riding with her back to the horses!” 
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There was a death-like silence, and my curiosity was aroused to 
know how she would manage that point. After a few minutes, she 
began again: ‘‘Kitty, is you sick?” ‘* No,” says Kitty, ‘‘not yit.” 
‘Well, I do wish one of you gentlemen would give Kitty his seat.” 
Still no reply. 

Presently she raised her voice again: ‘‘ Kitty Grim, zs you sick ?” 
“Ves,” said Kitty, ‘‘just a little.” ‘*I knowed it! I knowed she 
was sick; and when Kitty Grim gits sick she most zw jineral flings 
up.” ‘The effect was electric. ‘‘ My dear madam,” 
gentlemen, ‘‘take my seat; by all means take my seat.” The 


exclaimed both 


Methodist clergyman, being nearest, gave up his seat and took hers, 
The change was effected amidst the most uproarious laughter—all 
feeling that they were fairly out-generaled the third time. From 
that time till we reached Strasburg, at two o’clock, she kept up a 
stream of talk, addressed to the baby, never interrupted except 
once, when the quiet-looking soldier on the front seat ventured to 
say, “Madam, do you never sleep?” ‘‘Never when I’m a-travel- 
ing,” was the curt reply, and she talked on to the baby: ‘* Look at 
allthem mules; what a sight of fodder they must eat! The Yankees 
come down to fight us ’cause we got niggers, and they ain’t got none. 
I wish there warn’t no niggers. I hate Yankees, and I hate niggers, 
too,” 

She then called to ‘* Uncle Ben” not to carry her to the depot— 
she was ‘‘a gwine to her uncle’s.” ‘* Whar’s that?” cried Uncle 


etc., until we got to Strasburg. 


Ben. ‘*I don’t know; but monstrous nigh a tailor’s.”” One of the 
passengers suggested that we might be left by the cars, and had 
better go on to the depot. But she objected, and we had become a 
singularly non-resisting crowd, and allowed her to take—what we 
knew she would have—her own way. 


For His Own Sitpz.—Phil. Lee once said before the war that he 
was for the Union; if the Union was dissolved, he was for Ken- 
tucky; if Kentucky was dissolved, he was for Bullitt county; if 
Bullitt county was dissolved, he was for Shepherdsville, and if Shep- 
herdsville was dissolved, he was for his side of the street. 


An old German, in the days of militia trainings, commanded the 
“Corn-stalk Rangers.” On review-day he was drilling his men near 
a creek, and had marched them in line nearly to the bank of the 
stream. In his excitement he forgot the proper command, and called 


out, ‘* Wo-o-oh! shtop!”’ 
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Youths’ Department. 


THE BOLD GUERRILLA BOY. 


January 18, 1 have just returned from another raid. Captain 
Jumper sent us word yesterday to meet him at day-break to-day at 
Hart’s shop. Accordingly, Jim Simpson and I saddled up early and 
were.at Hart’s shop in full time. ‘There we met the captain and 
about twenty-five men of the company. Off we started in the di- 
rection of the Yankee army, and soon had gotten near the place where 
we supposed some of their pickets were stationed; we then turned 
off the road and took to the woods. 

I soon found out from the fellows, that we were going to try and 
capture the picket at Taylor’s mill. After traveling some time from 
one wood to another, we got inside their picket line and struck the 
road to the mill, between the picket and the reserve; I didn’t feel so 
very well when I found myself on a road with Yankees in front of me 
and behind me at the same time. I untied the ribbon which Miss 
Sallie had put in my buttonhole and put it inside my pocket so as to 
prevent our party being noticed at a distance. 

As [ had been told that soldiers ought to be very watchful in pres- 
ence of the enemy, and that the ‘‘cavalry were the eyes and ears of 
the army,” I thought it my duty to watch all around our party, and 
also, to listen my best. So, every few seconds, I would look down 
the road towards the picket, and then up the road towards the reserve 
keeping my ears well cocked all the time. I had gotten a place about 
the center of our party, so that I could help either front or rear if 
we were attacked. I took a good look also at all the gates and bars 
that we passed, so that I could guide our men out of the road if 
we were hard pressed. I kept my pistol in my hand all the time, for 
I didn’t know when the infernal Yankees might break in on us. I 
thought we had gotten ourselves in a thundering tight place, and 
that we were risking too much just to catch a few pickets. However, 
as a soldier’s first duty is to obey orders, I kept with the party, deter- 

‘mined to follow them wherever they went. 

Just before we got in sight of the mill, the captain sent, about one 

hundred yards in front of our party, two of the men who had on blue 
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Yankee overcoats, so that the pickets might take us for the reserve, 
or scouting party. 

On we rode at a quiet walk. Presently we came in full sight of 
the mill, and there we saw four horses tied to the fence, three Yan- 
kees sitting by a fire made of fence-rails, and about fifty yards farther 
on, a Yankee sitting on his horse with his back tous. ‘The Yankees 
looked up when they heard the sound of our horses’ feet, but seeing 
the blue coats in advance, they seemed to think all was right as they 


in turned to the fire again. 
‘at When we got within about one hundred yards of them the captain 
nd gave us the order to charge, and off he dashed, followed by us as hard 
nd as we could stave our horses. I was so anxious to be among the first 
di- to reach the Yankees that, in my excitement, I rammed my spurs 
ere under my horse instead of znfo his side. So, before I could get him 
ed into a full gallop, the rest of our party had passed me. However, I fol- 
lowed close up. and when I got to the fire I found the three Yankees 
nd had surrendered, and the captain and two of our men were close 
om upon the mounted Yankee. They fired one shot at him. | As soon 
he as he turned and saw our men, he threw up his hands and called out, 
50 “T surrender.” 
me Just at this moment, the fifth Yankee (sergeant in command of 
iss the picket), who was in the mill when we came up, fired a shot at us 
to from the door. ‘The ball passed within two inches of my head, I do 
believe, and so frightened my horse (he was not yet used to fire-arms) 
eS. that he ran away with me in spite of all my pulling, and clattered 
of down the road after the captain. As I came up to him, thinking the 
nd Yankee vedette might be encouraged to show fight by hearing the 
wn shot fired by his sergeant, I let fly at him, struck him on the leg, and 
ve the fellow rolled off his horse as if a clap of thunder had hit him on 
vut the back of the head. I jerked up my horse and was about to give 
if him another taste of lead, when the captain stopped me and told me 
ars the fellow had surrendered. 
if The captain then ordered me to take charge of the Yankee, while 
for he and his two men went back to see what was the matter. As soon 
I as he left I made the Yankee give me his pistol and helped him upon 
nd his horse. As I thought it best to make sure of him, for fear the 
er, telief would come up, I made him ride on in front of me towards 
er home. I kept on at first at a slow gait, thinking the others would 
soon come up, but as I heard nothing of them, as soon as I got over 
ne the hill, | made the Yankee put his horse out into a slow trot. I 


had gone on in this way for about half a mile, when seeing and hear- 
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inz nothing of our party I feared that the relief had come up and cap. 
tured them and would soon be up the road after me. So, being de- 
termined to save my prisoner at any rate, I increased our gait a little, 

Presently, on turning around, I saw a body of cavalry-men com. 
ing behind me. — _[ thought these might be our men, and then again 
they might be Yankees. So, knowing that if they were our men, I 
going ahead of them, and if they were Yan- 
kees, they might release my prisoner, I made him take up a brisk 


could do no harm by 


gallop. So up the road we went at a pretty stiff rate. Looking 
around from the next hill, I saw one man some distance ahead of the 
party in rear, coming ata full run. JI had never tried my horse in 
running, and hence, knowing that the Yankees had good horses that 
were kept well-fed at all times, and feeling sure that these were Yan- 
kees pursuing me, as this fellow was coming so fast, I concluded that 
it would be madness for me to stop and fight this whole party by my- 
self. Moreover, I had already wounded this Yankee and disarmed 
him, and it would be useless to try and bring him out at the risk of 
being captured. Hence, I opened the next gate I came to, hollered 
to the Yankee to consider himself paroled until exchanged, and then 
galloped very fast across the fields to the woods that were near. 

[kept on through them, passed another field, into and through 
another woods and out on a cross-road. I felt sure the Yankees 
would pursue me, and in fact I thought I saw them once or twice in 
the rear, so I kept on for about three miles ata pretty stiff gallop; 
then, seeing no signs of pursuit, I pulled up my horse and went 
along more slowly. Inquiring my way at the next house I came to, 
I found I was about six miles from Hart’s shop. I kept on, and 
finally reached the neighborhood of the shop about dark. 

When I got within a hundred yards of the shop, I heard the sound 
of voices and feared that the Yankees had come on here after captur- 
ing the captain and his party. Sol pulleddown the fence and rode into 
the field, and came up near the shop on the opposite side from where 
I had heard the voices. Stopping my horse, I then listened and was 
surprised and glad to hear the sound of Jim Simpson’s voice. I rode 
up at once and came out into the road. 

I found the whole party there with all the five Yankees. They 
wanted to know why in the world I had left the road. I at once ex- 
plained to them that I took them for the Yankee relief, and soon set 
matters all right. I then found out that they had surrounded the 
mill, and that the Yankee sergeant had come out and surrendered 
when he saw his case was hopeless. They had then come up the 


road after me, and sent a man ahead to stop me and my prisoner. 
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After chatting awhile, we divided the plunder, and paroled the 
prisoners and set out for home. I didn’t like the idea of being 
run by our own men, and though I knew that it was perfectly right 
in me to do as I had done, stil! I bezged Jim not to tell Miss Sallie 
about it as she might not understand it. Jim understood my feelings 
and promised to say nothing about the race. 

January 19. ‘This morning we gave an account at the breakfast 
table of our raid yesterday. Miss Sallie gave me a pleasant smile 
when I told her I had wounded a Yankee, and had brought him off 
prisoner. Jim kept his word and said nothing about the race, which 
was all right, as she might have thought I had run from fear. Wo- 
men won't reason and won’t listen to an explanation. 

January 25. Miss Sallie and I practised again with a pistol to-day. 
She is a pretty good shot and looked beautiful. While she was shoot- 
ing, I stood behind her, so as not to disturb her aim. I could not help 
telling her she looked pretty. She blushed and said, ‘‘ Mr. Buster, 
you ought not to flatter me; I am sure you have said just the same 
thing to many girls where you live.” ‘* Indeed, I have not,” said I, 
“for I never saw a girl that I liked much, before I met with you.” 
I was loading the pistol while I was saying this, and would have said 
more, but hang it, | couldn’t think of anything to say. When I am 
talking to that girl, it seems to me I can’t half express myself. She 
looks very pretty and sweet, but she takes everything I say so calmly 
that I get nervous and can’t talk freely. I really believe I am falling 
in love with her. Nearly every fellow in our company is in love 


with her, and I don’t wonder at it, she looks so pretty and sweet. 


However, it’s of no use thinking about the matter, so I will go to 
bed. 

February 15. U strained my horse’s*right fore leg so much at our 
attack on the picket at Taylor’s mill, that I thought I would rest him 
awhile. So I have stayed pretty close at home, giving my horse’s 
leg a good rubbing every day. I have been enjoying Miss Sallie’s 
company very much. I am desperately in love with her, she talks 
so sweet, and her eyes shine so bright! I play backgammon and 
seven-up with her nearly every day. Somehow or other she seems 
to beat me nearly every game, but I cuss my luck and play on. 


Ihave been practising with my pistol pretty often, and I think I 
can bring a Yankee down every pop at fifty yards, if he ain’t shoot- 
ingatme. I have been trying my pistol around my horse too, so as 
to get him used to the sound. I don’t want him to drop me in the 
road right in the midst of the Yankees. 
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The captain has sent for me several times but I told him my horse 
wasn’t well, and he has excused me from going on raids. _ Miss Sal- 
lie, however, said yesterday that she thought my horse was well 
enough now to try, and whatever she says I’m going to agree to, she 
talks so sweet and her eyes shine so bright! So, as Captain Jumper has 
ordered a meeting for a raid to-morrow, Iam going along, and am 
going to show them what I have learned in the pistol-shooting line. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE SKIRMISH LINE. 


WouLp nor Srop.—A raw captain of a rural company marched 
his men into the long, narrow mess-booth for the first time. After 
dinner, feeling anxious to bring them out in military order, and think- 
ing it wrong to have the left in front under any circumstances, he 
ordered the separate ranks to countermarch where there was not 
room to execute the movement. ‘The result, of course, was great 
confusion. The captain raved, swore, and commanded impossible 
things. Result, still greater confusion. At last the men poured 
out of the doors pell-mell like sheep. ‘The disgusted captain, plac- 
ing his back against a tree, shouted the only command they could 
obey, thus: ‘‘ Any way you please, hang you — MARCH.”’ 

Another captain (lately a railroad conductor) was drilling a 
squad, and while marching them by flank turned to speak to a friend 
fora moment. On looking again toward his squad he saw they were 
in the act of ‘‘butting up” against a fence. In his hurry to halt them 
he cried out, ‘* Down brakes ! down brakes!” 

Still another one wanted yesterday to leave the squad he was 
drilling for a moment, and brought them to the ‘‘rest”’ in this style: 
“¢Squad, break ranks! dut if any of you leave your places till I come 
back, Twill have you put in the guard-house !” 


Tue following oath was administered to the members of a volun- 
teer (Federal) company during the late war: 

‘© You solemnly swear to obey, fight for, and maintain the laws of 
the Federal Government and Constitution, and support John W. 
Dean for captain of this company.” Upon inquiry, it was learned 
that the reason the last clause was inserted was because he had been 
quite active in getting up a company before, and when they elected 
their officers, he was left out; so this time he was determined to 


make it sure. 
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HospiraL Sore Eyes.—A tall, fine-looking fellow, the picture of 
health, went to the doctor for an excuse for the day. When his turn 
came the surgeon looked at him in surprise, and said: 

‘Well, sir, what’s the matter with you?” 

‘Well, doctor,” said he, putting on a most woe-begone look, and 
rubbing his eyes, ‘‘my eyes are sore, and it hurts me to dress to the 
right!” 


‘*He didn’t get his excuse ¢hat day.” 


One of the quiet boroughs of Pennsylvania was suddenly thrown 
into a state of excitement by a report, afterward ascertained as false, 
that Stuart’s rebel cavalry were within a fewamiles of town. During 
this excitement the burgess, a very ignorant and illiterate man, issued 
a proclamation, of which the following is a copy : 

‘fellows cidens: I order yous to take up armes to defend our borow so I 
order yous to take up armes amedly and so do not delay 

‘* by order of the Burgess, 
‘*PETER VAN Brunt, #uzgess.”’ 


A LITTLE friend of mine went to see a drill of the new company 
of Highlanders. Highly pleased with which exhibition, he asked 
his mother to make him a suit of ‘‘ soger clothes,”’ but she would not 
consent. After begging a long while, he desisted. At length, sud- 
denly rolling up his inexpressibles above his knees, and jumping up 
ona stool, he cried out: ‘* Who can’t be a Scotchman ?” 


Oxp Jubal Early is acharacter in Virginia. He is drawn up into 
a hard knot with rheumatism, and has a face like a hickory-nut. 
His voice is pitched on a very high key, and he is a compound of 
shrewdness and sarcasm in equal parts. He was strongly opposed 
to secession at the beginning of the war, although he fought valiantly 
when fighting was inevitable. In the Virginia convention of 1861, 
he attacked the conduct of South Carolina bitterly. After the war 
had actually begun, he had in his brigade a South Carolina regiment. 
It was observed that old Jubal was always sure to put that regiment 
in the most ticklish place when the brigade was under fire. During 
one of the battles around Richmond, Early’s brigade was ordered to 
the front, and, as usual, Early made the South Carolina fellows head 
the column, squeaking out at the top of his voice as he rode up to 
them: ‘* Yes, I’ll send you to the front, and I’ll keep you there, too! 


You got us into this fix, and d—n you, you’ve got to get us out.— 


N.Y. Sun. 


= 
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Editorial. 


A BRIEF conversation with the average Southern youth discloses 
the fact that he is much more familiar with the exploits of Jay Gould, 
or Jesse James, or, if college bred, of Heliogabalus, or Attila, than 
he 1s with those of the heroes of the last war. The current of 
Southern sentiment is so strong toward a continental nationality, 
that there seems to be a sort of treason to our section in admiring 
> This is unnatural and absurd, 
Is every generous thought to be suppressed to conciliate fanatics, to 
bring capital and foreignersinto the Southland? ‘The same spirit, to 
some extent, exists in the North. ‘To get Southern trade and cus- 
tom, many would bury the war clear out of sight. If war memories 


the leaders of the ‘‘lost cause.’ 


revived the bitterness of strife, then there would be some apology 
for such haste in turning our backs on the past; but, with the ma- 
jority, such is not the case. Besides, when we remember that we 
live in an age when money is the ultimate object of public as well as 
private effort, it is well, indeed, for our youth to carry them back to 
the days when there were giants, and when the times brought forth 
exemplars as noble and heroic as ever adorned the historic page, or 
lived in song or story. 


From the Winchester 7?mes, of Virginia, it appears that the ladies 
of that city are about to rebel against the oppression of servant- 
galism. Let no hasty steps be taken, lest disaster follow. Fire, pes- 
tilence, and bankruptcy are bad enough, but not to be compared to 
an exodus of Africans from a Virginia town. ‘The latest plan in 
Kentucky for getting even with kitchen queens is to have a defective 
boiler which, at the first cold snap, is sure to blow them up. 


THE last cold snap was a first-class advertisement of the ‘Sunny 
South.” The nipping air of the frozen North makes the snow-bound 
farmer long for the balmy breezes of a more blessed land. _ Perhaps 


all classes of workingmen of the ice-belt are now softening the rigors 
of the climate by talking of going South—except the stony-hearted 
plumber; like the polar bear, and other birds of prey, he loves to 
dwell ‘‘’mid regions of thick-ribbed ice.” 
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Tue Maury Democrat, published in Columbia, Tennessee, is a 
welcome visitor. It is chuck-full of interesting items, and indicates 
aspirit of enterprise that seeks every excellence. It is a fair expo- 
nent of a beautiful land which, for the deeds of its sons, will long be 
celebrated in the annals of the war. 


Now is the time for the South to look after immigrants. Much 
is said about Northern industry as the cause of Northern growth. 
Industry has had a great deal to do with it; but it is the industry of 
the foreigner. Go to Kansas and Dakota, and you seldom find a 
native-bred American with his hands to the plow. He manages 
while the foreigners do the heavy work. Such has been the case for 
years. Immigration furnished the labor that built the towns and 
cities of the North. Until the current turns this way, we must expect 
our material development to be slow. 


GENERAL BuTLeER has again come to the front in the character of 
a public censor. The power of virtue in that man is incredible. 
The older he gets the more relentlessly does he track a villain down. 
If he were elected to the presidency of the United States, the exo- 
dus of rascals would almost, if not quite, depopulate the country and 
ruin the stock market. 


THE CoNFEDERATE WAR Papers.— By General Gustavus W. Smith, 
of New York. When the future historian attempts to trace and 
assign causes for the deplorable failure of the South to achieve her 


‘political independence in the late sectional war, he will find much 


matter in this book worthy of being well weighed. He will find it 
replete with facts carefully collated, and forcibly and lucidly stated, 
touching upon the war policy pursued by the Confederate adminis- 
tration, the defense and evacuation of New Orleans, and the Penin- 
sula campaign terminating in the well-nigh disastrous battle at Seven 
Pines. ‘The author has the pen of a ready writer, writes with great 
precision and judgment, and with the ability of a man who has 
grievances. His strictures upon the statements and inferences made 
by Mr. Davis in his ‘* Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, ’ 
are very severe, but are so ably made that it is to be hoped they may 
provoke a reply. Nostudent of history can afford to be without this 
book in his library. 


Company D. of Eleventh Virginia Cavalry, was raised by Captain 
E.H. McDonald, of Hampshire county. At first it was a part of the 
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Seventeenth Battalion of the Ashby Cavalry, afterwards incorporated 
in the Eleventh Virginia Regiment. It was raised in Hampshire, the 
northernmost county of the Southern Confederacy, though many of 
the men were from Maryland, and a few from Pennsylvania. 

The following roll of Company ‘‘D” is the most complete we 
have received, and still it is not perfect. Will not the friends of the 
Bivouac send similar lists with more extended accounts of those who 
fell in action ? 

Captain—E. H. McDonald. 

Lieutenants —William Taylor, Ist; John Blues, 2d; Isaac Parsons, 3d. 

Sergeants — Joseph Sherrard, 1st; Amos Robinson, 2d; R. B. Kidd, 3d; Sam’ 
Bane, Quartermaster Sergeant; Conrad Umstret, Commissary Sergeant. 

Corporals—Uriah Lease, James Ream, Lem. Nixon, George Hott. 

Privates—John Adams, Fred Abbee, Phil Abbee, Isaac T. Brady, Mathias 
Brill, Frank Brown, Richard Brown, Frank Barnett, John Brown, John W, 
Sowers, J. W. Bobo, Carter, Fred Carder, John Carroll, Jea Carroll, Rob 
Cresap, —— Chapman, Chas. Clayton, Chas. Conrad, Holmes Conrad, John Cas 
sler, James Davie, Benjamin Dailey, George Duvall, John Davie, Maurice Da- 
vis, John Dailey, Randolph Davis, Samuel Freddle, S. Feshel, J. Groves, Henry 
Hudleson, Healy Hudleson, S. Harnas, E. Herriott, G. Holt, I. V. Inskeep, 
J. Kelly, W. Lease, C. S. Lovett, Ed. Light, W. N. McDonald, W. Morehead, 
Robert Morehead, F. Murphy, F. H. Myers, Jos. A. Pancake, S. Pancake, John 
S. Pancake, John D. Parsons, James D. Parsons, John W. Poland, Amos Po- 
land, Jasper Pownell, Joel Robinson, Simon Rudolf, John Rudolf, John M. 
Reese, Chas. Riley, Herman Senoff, John Sivell, Luke Spurling, Ed. Swartz, 
John N. Seymour, Daniel Seymour, Abe Shingleton, Elisha Shingleton, J. 
Shelly, James Smith, Charley Seibert, John Stewart, John Starns, Dudley 
Taylor, John Taylor, Enos Tayor, D. K. Taylor, John Urton, Isaac Wolfe, 

Thomas White, H. M. Watkins, Chas. Watkins. 


LIST OF KILLED OF COMPANY D. 


Robert Cresap was from Kingwood, Preston county, West Virginia. His 
father lived in a community of Unionists, but encouraged his boy to go into 
the Confederate army. Cresap was square-built, strong in body, and bold in 
action; would never carry anything but a double-barrelled shotgun, and always 
did great execution. He was brave, generous, and ‘tender; was greatly beloved 
by his companions. He was killed at Moorfield, November, 1862. 

James Davie was a delicate, pale-faced lad. He was killed in Hampshire 
county. 

Fred Abbee was captured at Moorfield and died at Cairo, of small-pox. He 
was buried by his captain, a feliow-prisoner. He was the best swordsman in 
the company—while at Camp Chase he often gave exhibitions of his skill for 
the entertainment of Federal officers. 
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LIST OF KILLED OF COMPANY D. 


ed Matthias Brill, very young, was killed at Darksville, W. Va., in his first 
he fight. 

George Duvall, eighteen years old, from Baltimore county, Md., was as gallant 

of a youth as ever lived. He was killed the day he joined the company, at Brandy 
Station, June 9, 1863. A squadron of the enemy had bravely charged through 

ve the regimental line and wheeled to charge Co. D in the rear. The company 

he wheeled to and met charge with charge. Duvall had nothing but a flint-lock 

10 gun, He had gone into the fight, declaring that he would capture a full equip- 
ment. As the Federal company charged, he dashed at the color-bearer, and 
was shot down. 

Jimmy Ream. A full account of his death can be found in the November 

a number of the Brvouac, under ‘* The Boy Preacher.” 
John Groves resembled an Indian in appearance; was taciturn and solitary 
inhis ways. He was very adventurous, but fought more for plunder than glory. 
ce He generally captured more prisoners and horses than any man in the company. 
i, He was killed in the Wilderness, May 2, 1863, being, when slain, far in advance 
b of his company. 
a H. M. Watkins died defending the flag he carried (see Bivouac, October, 
. 1882), at Hagerstown, Md. 
y Henry Hudleson—modest, brave, and affectionate—came from Preston 
, county with Cresap. He was killed in the Wilderness, 1863. 
7 George Hott was killed at the Forks of Capon. He was from Hampshire 
county and a faithful soldier. 
" Edward Light; tall, fair-faced, light-haired, and about thirty years old. 
, He was from Berkley county, W. Va., and was killed near Richmond. He was 
, modest, brave, and efficient ; much beloved by his comrades. 
’ Herman Senoff, from Hampshire, was an orphan of quiet demeanor, and as 
gentle asa girl, in camp and on the march. In action he was fearless and skillful, 
‘ following his leader, to the cannon’s mouth, tf need be. 
, John Carrol, from Hampshire, killed at Hanover Junction. 

Dan Seymour, from Maryland, killed at Petersburg, Hardy county. 

Abe Shingleton, a red-headed and rosy-cheeked youth, was a genuine moun} 
taineer. He was a splendid soldier, and especially efficient on the skirmish 
line. Asa sharpshooter, he was not only skiilful, but aggressive. In a charge 
he was bold, yet discreet. He was killed at Brandy Station, June 9, in a 
charge upon the railroad station. The regiment had just driven the enemy 

' from a hill and taken a battery. They made a desperate rally at the station. 
In this same charge James Shelley, from Ilampshire, was killed—a brave and 
noble fellow. Likewise Isaac Wolfe, another gallant youth from Hampshire. 

; The following—all gallant and true—died in service : 


Frank Myers, from Hampshire; captured at Darksville; died at Vicksburg, 
after being exchanged. 
John Rudolph, of Hampshire, died in hospital, at Charlottesville, Va. 
James Stewart ; died at Camp Chase. 
Enos Taylor, a prisoner, died on his way to Le exchanged. 
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PRESS NOTICES. 


THE October number of the SOUTHERN BIVOUAC is on our table, much im. 
proved in appearance and general make-up. The contents include, ‘* The Bat. 
tle of Missionary Ridge,” ‘‘ The Capture of the Forts of New Creek,” ‘The 
Southern Dead,” with many short stories of the war. Its Youth’s Depart. 
ment, among other stories of interest, contains a ‘* Bear Story,” the scene of 
which is located in this city, and transpired nearly one hundred years ago, 
The Southern account of the battle of Missionary Ridge has not before ap. 
peared, except in official reports, and then but briefly told. In the Novem 
ber number it is promised that a fuller account will be given.—Lowdsvelle Courier. 
Journal, 


WE have received the October number of the SOUTHERN BIvovac, a large, 
handsome, readable, monthly magazine ,published at Louisville, Ky. It con. 
tains history, personal reminiscences, and humorous and pathetic stories of the 
war, and is calculated to entertain the old soldier and his children especially, 
and the public generally. Price, $1.50 per year. The number before us con- 
tains an interesting account of the capture of New Creek, by the Confederates, 
in the fall of 1864. We shall probably give our readers a synopsis of the ‘‘ rout” 
next week.— Keyser (W. Va.) Tribune. 


WE have received a copy of the ‘* SOUTHERN Bivouac”’ published under the 
auspices of the Southern Historical Society, of Louisville, Kentucky, and it is 
intended to ‘‘preserve in book form such history and reminiscences of the waras 
those only who took part in it can furnish.” The number before us contains an 
account of the ‘* Capture of the Forts at New Creek Station,” that will be read 
with interest. Such a publication deserves a liberal, generous support from the 
Southern people.—AMoorefield (IV. Va.) Examiner, 


Tue TRACK GETTING TOO FRESH.—Captain J. raising a company 
of Wisconsin volunteers rushed towards the front, but resigned just 
before reaching the ‘‘perilous edge ;” on his return home he wasac- 
costed by Colonel T., who very coolly inquired of him ‘‘ if the track 
was getting too fresh?” The captain not understanding what was 
meant, the colonel told him his military career reminded him of a 
California hunter, who started out with his gun in the morning upon 
the track of a grizs/y, and pursued it hard all day. When it became 
evident he had nearly overtaken his game, he turned aside into a 
miner’s shanty, very much excited. The miner inquired what was 
the matter, as he looked agitated and alarmed. The hunter replied 
that he had been pursuing a g7/zz/y all day, but the /vack was getting 
too fresh, and he didn’t think it safe to follow it any farther! 
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IF YOU NEED ANY THING IN THE JEWELRY LINE WRITE TO 


>tJ EW 
Goods sent privilege G44 W. Market St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


MASONIC TEMPLE, T 
Northwest Cor. Fourth and Green Streets. lie, aa) ve 


REAL PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. NO TEXT-BOOKS. 


School in session day and evening, all the year. No vacation. For circulars, ete,, call at 


ollege or address 
= BEN (. WEAVER, Principal. 


Jno. S. Jackman, GUY C. SIBLEY, 


(Formerly of Mobile, Ala.) 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
. 341 Fifth Street, opposite Court House, 
No. 341 Fifth Stree‘, opposite the Court House, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Refers by permission to Kentucky Nat. Bank, 
LOUISVILLE, KY Merchants Nat. Bank, and Bank of Louisville. 


BESTE.CHEAPEST IN USE. 


W. C. PRIEST. J.T. FRAZIER. 
| D. W. SANDERS, 
W. C. PRIEST & CO. ATTORNEY, 
2 Law Office, 516 West Jefferson Street, 
Real Estate ? House Agency, 
352 W. Jefferson St., LOUISVILLE, KY, Practices in all the Courts of Jefferson Co., 
and the Court of Appeals of Kentucky and in 
ast Attention to Handling Estates. U.S, Courts. 


SOUTHERN EXPOSITION | 


Visitors call upon 


Jefferson & Wright, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


GROCERS AND TEA DEALERS 


Goods a Specialty,”’ 
WEST MAREET 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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“ELECTRA” 


A Belles Lettres Monthly for Young People. 


ANNIE E. WILSON, ake 
ISABELLA M. LEYBURN, 2407s. 


$2.00 per annum, inadvance. Twenty cents for single copy. 


The best magazine published for schools and colleges, and our older young 
people. No other magazine is specially devoted to their literary cultivation. 
Its aim is so high and its pages so attractive, that all will be pleased. 

The £vectra is edited by two Virginia ladies. Of its success let others speak: 

The management of the magazine has been good, and its success has been flattering. It is 
now on a permanent basis of success, and readers need have no fears of its future.— Christan 
Observer, Louisville, Ky. 

This magazine is very unpretentious, but has more solid merit than many that are clothed 
in gaudy trappings.—-Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. : 

It is carefully edited, full of life and grace, and should have a large constituency.—Gospel 
Banner, Augusta, Maine. 

Electra deserves a place in every educated home.—Canada Presbyterian. 

/lectra improves with each number.—L/terary Criterion, Balt., Md. 

Send ten cents for sample copy ; or better still, send the addresses of ten per- 
sons, who will probably subscribe for such a periodical and a sample copy will 
be sent you in return. 

Subscription Price for Electra and Eivouac when ordered together, direct 
trom publisher, for one year, $2.50. 


1261 vs. 


“Co. Aytch,” Maury Crays 


Or, ASIDE SHOW TO A BIG SHOW, 
By SAMUBEI RR. WATHEINS, 


COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE. 


Price 75 cents, or $1.25 a copy, according to binding, For sale at C, T. Dearing’s, corner of 
Third and Jefterson, Louisville, and by book dealers generally, 


COURIER-JOURNAL JOB PRINTING COMPANY, 


wt 


L. T. DAVIDSON, Prest AUGUST STRAUS, Vice Prost. J. A. HALDEMAN, Seey. and Treas. 


Binding, Blauk Book Manufacturing, Engraving, Blectrotyping, 


All Kinds of Printing Done Neatly and Quickly at Reasonable Prices 


FIRST TENNESSEE REGIMENT. 
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THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


- 


The SOUTHERN Brvouac is a monthly magazine, published under the 
auspices of the Southern Historical Society, of Louisville, Ky., and was estab- 
lished to preserve in book form such history and reminiscences of the war as 
those only who took part in it can furnish. In works now published are found 
accounts of the movements of armies, and the great battles of the war, made 
up principally from official reports. The object of the magazine is to supple- 
ment these by accounts which picture the soldier on the march, in camp, as well 
asin the field ; his talks around the bivouac fire, foraging exploits, jokes, rations, 
wounds, hospital and prison life, sufferings, and his heroism and devotion to 
his country amid it all. 
“Those, who in ’6r and ’65 were called boys, are growing old, and they owe 
sto their children, dead comrades, their country, and themselves. that .these 
things which made the substance and spirit of war life should not die with 
them. Ehey should aid this enterprise by their, subscriptions and contributions 
to its. columns, which are open to all, espectally to old soldiers. And last, but 
Maiot least, they should preserve the noble deeds of the daughters of the South, 
who were the ‘‘power behind the throne,’’ the unseen force that not only 
nursed the sick and wounded, but clothed and fed the soldiers, drove the 
skulks beck to camp, and inspired the brave with more than Spartan courage. 
.. Its contents will include, besides the papers of historic interest read before 
ithe ‘association, short stories of the war, sketches of soldiers distinguished in 
battle, poetry, notices of individual heroism on either side, and a select miscel- 
lany of other articles, making it interesting to the old, soldier, instructive and 
entertaining to those growing up around him. 


YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“We have a special department for the young, in which real heroes are sub- 
*< stituted for the imaginary ones found in most of the literature of the present 
. day. 
We want every old soldier cn our books as a contributor and as a subscriber; 
and if there are any who were gallant and true in the war, who are now too 
poor to subscribe for it, we will send him the magazine free. 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every town of the South to obtain subscriptions to the Brvouac, to whom 
Wberal commissions will be paid. Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 


CLUB RATES. 
Three copies 
Five copies . 
Ten copies . 
Twenty copies. . : 
Electra and Bivovac, one year. . 
Weekly Courier-Journal and BIVOUAC, One year . 
Send» money by postal or bank check. All communications and money must 
be addressed to SourHERN Brvovac, Louisville, Ky. 
Wittram N. McDonatp, Editor. E. H. McDonaLp, Business Manager. 
®* Private Stonewall Brigade. Major 11th Va. Cavalry. 
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CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


. Sketch of Lieutenant-General Joseph, Wheeler. Ay Ad. 
. The Fighting Forty-eighth Tennessee Regiment. Ay S. A. Watkins . 


. Adventures of a Confederate . 


. Impressments in 1786. By Col, R. 7. Durrett . 


Bunny. Ars. Fannie A. Beers . 

. The Track of Sherman. &y Co, Ayteh . 

. The Irishmen of Company D. By Fred. Joyce . 

. Colonel Hicks—Captain Bagwell. Ay La Pariere . 

. Capture of the Confederate Scout.» By HW. AL AL. 

. The Last Confederate Christmas. Av lvoletta . 

. A Stage Ride in 1861. From the “* Diary of a. Refugee.” 
Youtrus’ DEPARTMENT : 

. The Bold Guerrilla Boy. S. Blackburn, Alexandria, Va, 
. The Skirmish Line . . 
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